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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


8 
HE terrible battle of the Sha-ho—it will be convenient to 
use the name affixed to it by Marshal Oyama—which 
lasted for nine days, reached a lull on Wednesday, and 
Friday’s news shows that the two forces are facing each 
other almost at close quarters, but that both are for the 
present too much exhausted to take the initiative. There 
is a rumour also, but from a Russian source, that General 
Kuroki is dying of dysentery. The Japanese attack of 
the 12th, of which we spoke last week, was continued 
on the 13th and 14th, on which latter day the Japanese 
Marshal reported to his Sovereign that the three armies of 
the right, the centre, and the left, each nearly sixty thousand 
strong, were all driving the enemy northward to the Hun River. 
General Kuropatkin’s “ plans were defeated,” and his “offensive 
movement converted into a radical failure.” The action con- 
tinued on the 15th, when the Japanese estimated that the 
Russians had lost thirty thousand men and thirty guns, they 
themselves winning, in fact, what seemed a great victory, 
though at the commencement of the action the Russian General 
had at his disposal two hundred thousand men. On the 16th, 
however, it was proved that the Russians, if defeated, had not 
lost heart, for they made no less than seven desperate charges 
upon the left army, all of which were repulsed, though with 
terrible slaughter, much of the fighting being hand-to-hand. 
One grave incident of the fighting was, moreover, unfavourable 
to the Japanese, a column under General Yamada being 
enveloped by the Russians. It cut its way through with heavy 
loss, but was compelled to abandon its guns, fourteen in 
number, The incident greatly encouraged the Russians, and 
was received in St. Petersburg as a sign that the tide of fortune 
was turning ; but by the latest accounts they have been driven 
back fifteen miles. Both armies are now resting from ex- 
haustion. 








This is a brief—over-brief—account of what was really a 
series of battles contested with singular courage on both 
sides, and marked by a slaughter unparalleled since Napoleon 
retreated from Russia. It is impossible as yet to obtain an 
accurate account of the casualties ; but the rule on both sides 
was never to retreat, whole regiments were swept away, the 
Japanese on one day counted nine thousand Russian bodies, 
and there is grave reason to believe that the killed and 
wounded exceeded—perhaps even much exceeded—eighty 
thousand men. The battle disproves, in fact, the general im- 
pression that modern weapons have superseded hand-to-hand 
encounters, and are consequently less murderous than the older 
modes of fighting. There is no difference when the numbers on 
both sides are on the same scale, and the men equally disciplined 








greatly to the horror created by the official reports of the 
number slain. 


There is scarcely any intelligence from Port Arthur beyond 
a statement, said to rest on good authority, but, we should say, 
obviously exaggerated, that the siege has cost the Japanese 
fifty thousand men. The Japanese, however, are every week 
mounting more guns, and as they feel that they must take 
the fortress before the Baltic Fleet is near enough to promise 
assistance, it is probable that another tremendous assault will 
take place before the end of the month. It is said that 
munitions are becoming scanty, and that General Stéssel 
contemplates retreat into forts on a neighbouring hill which 
he thinks can be held for months; but no intelligence from 
Port Arthur can be trusted. All that is certain is that 
General Stéssel will not surrender, but will abide a final 
assault, 


The week has been full of reports, some of them serious, 
about the Tibetan Treaty. It is stated, for example, that the 
British Government has agreed to exchange the demand for 
an indemnity for a lease of the Chumbi Valley for seventy- 
five years, and an annuity for that period of £10,000. This, 
or some similar arrangement, is possible, as the great Lamas 
are excessively averse from parting with their accumulations, 
while the Chumbi Valley would give us a secure foothold 
in Tibet; but the story is emphatically denied by the 
Foreign Office. It is also stated, on the excellent 
authority of the Times correspondent at Pekin, that the 
German Emperor is inciting the Chinese Court to refuse a 
ratification of the Treaty, and even helping to get up a 
popular protest against it, as sure to be followed by demands 
from other European Powers. The Court is therefore delay- 
ing ratification, and may refuse it. If William II. is really 
opposing us at Pekin, his motive must be the further concilia- 
tion of Russia; and we have shown cause in another column 
for doubting whether he will succeed. His Majesty has an 
unquestioned right to pursue the policy which he considers 
advantageous to his country; but he should remember that 
Britain is not a negligible quantity, and that in thus fre- 
quently throwing himself across her path he is irritating, if 
not the Government, at least the people. Tibet and its future 
are nothing to him. 


A writer in the Times who seems to possess unusual 
acquaintance with the internal politics of Tibet declares 
that substantial power belongs to the small group of leading 
Lamas, including the Abbots of the three great monasteries, 
who ruled the country before the time of the ex-Dalai Lama. 
They will not allow the Teshu Lama, who is our nominee, any 
real authority, and will almost certainly, if the Dalai Lama 
returns, put him to death, and revert to the old system of 
choosing child after child to be the reincarnate head of Tibetan 
Buddhism. Their policy will then be to restore the old 
seclusion, and take no orders, either from their Chinese 
suzerain or ourselves. They can carry out this plan without 
directly breaking the Treaty; and though it involves syste- 
matic assassinations, they will not be restrained by any con- 
siderations of humanity. We have ourselves pointed to this 
as the most likely solution of the Lhasa problem; but it 
depends a good deal upon the amount of force which the 
ex-Dalai Lama can gather together if he attempts to return, 
and also, as the writer in the Times himself admits, upon the 
prestige which still attaches to his supernatural character as 
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an undoubted incarnation. It is a curious old-world story for 
British diplomatists to be mixed up in; but our only interest is 
that the ex-Dalai Lama should not return; and even if he 
does, his means of making himself offensive will be very slight, 
especially if we are really building, as is affirmed, a shorter 
road to Lhasa through Bhutan. 


Now that the Tibetan affair is over, the Indian Government 
is pressing forward two other plans of Lord Curzon. One 
is a Mission to Kerman, in South-Eastern Persia. It is 
nominally commercial, and intended to promote the culture 
of cotton, but its expenses will be mainly paid by Govern- 
ment, and it is escorted by Indian cavalry. We rather dis- 
trust its wisdom, more especially as the people of Sindh are 
this year exporting three hundred thousand bales of improved 
cotton equal to Egyptian. The other plan is for closer 
alliance with the Amir, who has asked for an interview with 
Lord Curzon, and will obtain one after his return in December, 
while intermediately an agent is to meet the Amir’s son and 
prepare disputed questions for settlement. The object of the 
interview is not accurately known ; but it will be remembered 
that Habibullah has abolished the conscription, and proposes 
to raise a smaller but more regularly paid army. He may, 
therefore, want more help from the Indian Government, 
while we want more assistance in keeping the wild tribes 
quiet. We trust—and, we may add, believe—that the Viceroy 
is not asking permission to send a British Minister to Kabul. 
He would be killed by the mob like Sir Louis Cavagnari. 


The German Emperor, who loves his personal authority to 
be felt in every domain, has been lecturing the artistic world 
of Berlin upon the just limits of originality. He does not 
like wild departures from the great traditions of art. It is, 
he said while opening the Emperor Frederick Museum on the 
18th inst., in the study of the great old masters that the 
understanding of art is to be acquired. “The right of genius 
to draw upon stores of unknown and hidden depths cannot 
be denied, but it is equally impossible to admit that young 
artists can be right when they imagine that they can divorce 
themselves from all tradition and from every school.” The 
words are sensible enough in themselves, but they will deepen 
the impression in Germany already created by previous 
utterances that the Court, while it appreciates art, wishes it 
to be conventional, and will not welcome even genius if it 
shows a disposition to depart from fixed rules. There must 
in Prussia be discipline even in painting pictures. One 
would like a speech from the Emperor on the way the great 
masters of the Renaissance came into being. Their great- 
ness consisted in part in departure from all that had gone 
before them. 


The correspondent of the Times in Bulgaria has been 
studying the recent manceuvres of the Army, and pronounces 
avery strong opinion upon the quality of the troops. “It 
may,” he says, “be affirmed without hesitation that the 
Bulgarian troops are, man for man, immeasurably superior 
to those of any army they are likely to encounter.” Their 
fighting quality was proved at Slivnitza, and since then the 
Bulgarian Government has strained every nerve, and rather 
exhausted its finances, to bring their equipment up to the 
standard of the great regular armies. Being only two 
hundred thousand in number, even on a war footing they 
could not, of course, hope’ to defeat a first-class Power; but it 
would be unsafe for the Turks to attack them, and their 
alliance might be of serious value even to Austria or Russia. 
That is one reason, at all events, why the Courts of St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, and Constantinople make such unceasing 
efforts for “influence” at Sofia, and why Prince Ferdinand 
is not exactly the “little Prince” as he is sometimes 
described. 


The last of the ten important articles en “The Truth about 
Chinese Labour” written by the Daily Chronicle’s Special 
Commissioner in the Transvaal appeared in Thursday’s issue. 
The writer prefaces his article with four significant state- 
ments. The first is Lord Milner’s reported declaration, “ We 
do not want a white proletariat in this country.” Then 
follow the frank admissions of Mr. Tarbutt and Mr. C. D. 
Rudd, both of the Consolidated Goldfields, that the em- 
ployment of white labour on the Rand would, under repre- 
sentative government, transfer political power from the few 





to the many. Lastly there is the statement of Mr. Hella. 
the general manager of the East. Rand Proprietary Min 
that the introduction of Chinese labour will cut up Trade 
Unionism by the roots. The Trade-Unions in the Trans 
the writer continues, have never swerved from their Oppositi 
to Chinese labour. “ With true political insight, the ale. 
men of the Rand see that the introduction of the Chiname 
means the lowering of the standard there, and .indeeg oe 
everything else.” ; 


In conclusion, the writer, after dwelling on the tremendous 
cost at which our heritage has been won, only to be bestowed 
on aliens, proclaims his firm belief in the immense Possibilities 
of the country. “If ever there was a white man’s country, it 
is this one.” A striking commentary on these articles is 
furnished by the Pretoria correspondent of the Morning Post 
—a newspaper which has all along supported the introduction 
of Asiatic labour—who, telegraphing on the 18th inst., reports 
the outbreak of serious riots amongst the Chinese coolies 
engaged on the Aurora West, Geduld, and Glen Deep Mines 
owing to dissatisfaction with their wages and clothes, The 
disturbances were only quelled by the intervention of armed 
police, who at the Geduld Mine were compelled to fire in gelf. 
defence, wounding five coolies. 


Before our next issue is in the hands of our readers the 
work of the Southampton Conference will have been accom. 
plished, and Mr. Balfour, according to the confident expecta. 
tion of many of his supporters, will have at last made it clear 
whether he means, or does not mean, his repudiation of Pro. 
tection to include Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and the propaganda 
of the Tariff Reform League. In other words, the meeting at 
Southampton is looked forward to as one big with great 
issues, and at which momentous decisions are certain to be 
taken. It may be so, but, for ourselves, we are inclined to 
believe that the Conference will end in smoke and mist, and 
that nothing definite will be done. Our forecast is that there 
will be plenty of “tall talk” on both sides up to the last, but 
that at the end a comfortable “poultice” resolution will 
be adopted by which everybody will be soothed and 
placated. Both Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s policies 
will be lauded, both statesmen will be thanked for their 
services to the Empire, and a suggestion will be thrown out 
that those who seek to find any antagonism between the two 
policies are either blind or else disloyal to the Unionist 
party. Any skilful draftsman could produce such a resolu- 
tion. We know from the Luton speech that Mr. Chamberlain 
would accept it with alacrity. Unless, then, Mr. Balfour is 
prepared to say in effect: ‘No; our policies do not go hand. 
in-hand, but clash, and I will not be a party to the fraud of 
pretending that they differ, not in kind, but only in degree, 
such a “ blanket” resolution as we have sketched is certain to 
pass. Mr. Balfour will, we fear, not have the courage to make 
such a protest. But if he does not he is lost, and Mr, 
Chamberlain henceforth controls the Unionist party. In 
the circumstances, an apparent compromise is a victory for 
Chamberlainism. 


The Tariff Commission have a positive passion for anon- 
ymity. The names of their expert witnesses are generally 
concealed behind the letters of the alphabet, and Mr. 
Hewins, their chief official, has not yet seen fit to give his 
authority for his statement about the alleged Liberal pact 
with the Rand magnates in regard to Chinese labour. The 
Standard of Wednesday contains a further instance of this 
becoming modesty. A letter purporting to be from the 
president of a German Chamber of Commerce to a leading 
English manufacturer was sent this week to several Free- 
trade papers. The gist of the communication is that this 
altruistic German, much though he fears Chamberlainism 
privately, feels himself bound by his conscience to tell his 
English friend that it is the only policy for England. The 
letter was also sent to the Standard with a covering note, 
betraying that it came from Mr. Hewins, who added that he 
saw no necessity for his name or that of the Tariff Commission 
appearing in connection with it. Both the German president 
and the English manufacturer are anonymous, and Mr. 
Hewins desired to share the same privilege. It is difficult to 
see what the Tariff Commission hope to effect by these curious 
communiqués. Can the reason be that they consider the 
opinions better than the holders of them? Surely they must 
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ise that no one is likely to be convinced by nameless 


cae not even impressed with their own imprimatur. 


letters, 





porary Bacchus—of the existence of which we 
fess we were in ignorance till yesterday—a monthly which 
os bes itself as “in the interests of the licensed trade,” has 
ot October issue a spirited full-page cartoon which is not 
a tits significant, as well as most amusing. The scene is in 
ii tof the goal at a football match. In the foreground is 
i, Balfour, arrayed as the captain of a “footer” team, 
pil the hand of a resplendent young athlete who bears 
Obie manly bosom the words “Licensed Trade.” Just 
behind stand players with their jerseys marked ¢ Austen,” 
«A. Forster,” and “ Wyndham”; while in the middle distance 
stands a brawny “pro.” emblazoned with the words “ Akers 
Douglas,” who is holding aloft in triumph a magnificent cup 
marked “ Thanet.” Underneath is the inscription : “ Played! 
Less than 200 votes turned the balance at Thanet. It may 
therefore be safely surmised that the Licensed Trade support 
secured the Government victory. Captain Balfour: ‘ Well 
layed, sir! We hope to make arrangements to secure you 
e our Government team in all bye-matches, and that you 
will help us to retain the “St. Stephen’s Cup” in the Grand 
Final!’” Comment is needless. 


Our contem 


We may note that the same issue of Bacchus shows 
a picture of a diminutive country beerhouse, with the 
following words underneath :—‘‘ The above photograph of 
the ‘Prince of Wales’ beerhouse at Yalding is repro- 
duced by permission of the Morning Leader. This house 
has been sold to a firm of brewers for £3,500, or £1,500 
more than the owners expected. This great ‘boom’ 
no doubt, due to the Licensing Act. The house let for 
a rental of £40 per annum.” We must say we like the 
straightforwardness of “Bacchus.” He makes no “ bones” 
about the Licensing Bill, but frankly accepts it as a “trade” 
endowment. The owners of a house let for £40 per annum 
get their property increased by £1,500 owing to the passage 
of the Bill. The “trade ” would indeed be ungrateful if after 
this they did not resolve to “play up” in “the Grand Final.” 


is, 


It was announced on Friday that among those who have 
lately joined the Unionist Free-Trade Club are the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Earl of Abingdon, the Earl of Lytton, Earl 
Morley, Earl Cowper, Viscount Peel, Viscount Goschen, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Belper, Lord Wimborne, 
Lord Stanmore, Lord Crawshaw, Lord George Hamilton, 
MP., Sir Edward Fry, Sir Charles Seely, Sir H. W. R. 
Fairfax-Lucy, Sir Lawrence Jones, and Sir Lowthian Bell, 
We trust that this notable accession of strength at the 
top will be followed by a very great increase in the 
numbers of the rank-and-file of the Club, and that all 
Unionist Free-traders throughout the country will now 
send in their names to the hon. secretary, Sir Cameron 
Gull, Bart. 10 Hyde Park Gardens, W. It should be 
explained, in case of misunderstanding, that only Con- 
servative and Liberal Unionist Free-traders are eligible 
for election, as the Club is a distinctively Unionist party 
organisation which means to maintain inviolate both the Union 
and Free-trade. The Club will not shrink from making its 
Free-trade views effective whenever the need arises, but it has 
no intention of encouraging any form of amalgamation with 
the Liberals. To such action as that taken by Mr. Winston 
Churchill it is, we take it, definitely opposed. We do not 
think, indeed, that we are in any way misrepresenting it when 
we say that its essential object is to work for the re-establish- 
ment of the Unionist party on a Free-trade basis. 


The Beck Inquiry Commission has been taking evidence in 
public during the past week. As was certain from the 
character of its members, the Commission is evidently going 
to probe the matter to the very bottom, and the whole truth 
will be elicited, however painful it may prove to the officials, 
administrative and judicial, who blundered with such tragic 
consequences to Mr. Adolf Beck. We cannot attempt to 
summarise in detail the week’s evidence, but it goes to show 
that, owing partly to accident, partly to the stupidity of 
officials and to their incapacity to judge of the effects of their 
actions, and partly also, we fear, to a stubborn refusal to 
admit, even to themselves, that their system could be anything 


but perfect, even when it was obviously working unfairly, Mr, 
Beck had withheld from him that essential justice which we 
have been in the habit of boasting is the prerogative of every 
accused man in England. He was in effect punished, not 
on the ground upon which he was nominally condemned, but 
on one on which, owing to the “red-tape” in which he 
and his accusers were alike entangled, he was forbidden 
to defend himself. As Mr. Beck said of his own situation, 
“T was like a fly in a spider’s web.” 


One has always been taught to believe that when an accused 
man in England finds himself in such a position, the legal 
authorities do all they can to give him a fair chance of extri- 
cating himself. Instead, every avenue was closed to him by 
the stony non possumus of the prosecution. It does not seem 
to have occurred to any one, either in the Police, at the 
Treasury, or at the Home Office, to say: “ What we are doing 
will take away from this man his one chance of proving him- 
self innocent. That being so, we must reconsider our action. 
However sure we are of his guilt, we must not allow any 
technicalities to deprive him of that chance.” Unless we are 
entirely misled by the tone of the remarks that have fallen 
from the Master of the Rolls, the result of the Beck inquiry 
will be materially to alter our system of prosecution, and 
possibly our judicial administration, in criminal cases. 


The Dean of Westminster presided last Saturday at the 
annual meeting of the Church of England Sunday-School 
Institute and delivered a remarkable address on the Bible. 
The Book which they held in their hands as teachers had not 
changed, but our whole conception of the method of its 
inspiration had altered, and a great deal which our forefathers 
took literally we could not take literally to-day. The Biblical 
narrative of the creation of the world, of man and of woman, 
and the stories of the talking serpent and the talking ass 
could no longer be taken as literal statements of historical 
facts, but as allegories or parables, still proclaiming the 
original and underlying spiritual lessons which were taught 
by modern discovery. This view might not be difficult for 
themselves, and no difficulty arose in teaching young children. 
But they must be prepared to give older children an honest 
answer, and to teach them in such a way that they would not 
at any time unlearn their lessons. The Bible was a much more 
wonderful book than they had sometimes thought, and though 
much of it was plain, much was difficult of interpretation. 
They must, therefore, welcome all the light from Nature, from 
the study of science, and from criticism, and not despair 
because the problems would not admit of solution. That is a 
manly, and in our view an essentially Christian, utterance, for 
which thousands of religious people throughout the country 
will be deeply grateful. 


It is with great regret that we record the untimely death 
of Mr. Charles Furse, the well-known portrait painter, which 
took place at Frimley, in Surrey, on Monday. Mr. Furse was 
still a comparatively young man, his work had won the com- 
mendation of the best critics of the time, and there was every 
possibility that had he lived his name would have been 
enrolled as one of the great English portrait painters. Not 
only was he a craftsman of consummate skill, but he added 
to the qualities of the hand a quick and eager intelligence. 
Thus he had both the mental capacity to read his sitters’ 
characters, and the technical skill to transfer his intellectual 
impressions to the canvas. The portrait painter who is of a 
commonplace mind can make nothing but commonplace 
portraits. Mr. Furse’s portraits had the distinction which 
belongs to the work of a man of distinction. One of the 
most interesting things about Mr. Furse’s art was his 
reintroduction of what we may call the equestrian portrait. 
His picture exhibited two years ago in the Academy of a 
young man on a horse with a lady at the horse’s side showed, 
as also did his earlier picture of Lord Roberts on a white 
charger, how, had opportunity offered, he might have used his 
undoubted sentiment for heroic portraiture, and yet por- 
traiture which was at the same time entirely modern in 
spirit, to give a new development to the special form of 
painting in which he excelled. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 








Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 883. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


TINHE country is still debating whether Mr. Balfour and 

Mr. Chamberlain are now at odds over the Fiscal 
question, or whether they are still in agreement. On the 
one side we have the whole of the Chamberlainite and 
Conservative Press, with the exception of the Standard, 
declaring that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour are 
in essentials at one,—a view, be it remembered, most 
emphatically adopted by Mr. Chamberlain himself. On 
the other side we find a certain number of Free-traders, 
like the Standard, Lord Hugh Cecil, and our corre- 
spondent “A Free-Trade Supporter of the Government,” 
arguing with great ingenuity, and also complete sincerity, 
that Mr. Balfour has at last shown his true colours, and 
that they are those of a Free-trader, or, at any rate, of 
an Anti-Protectionist, and therefore Anti-Chamberlainite. 
‘As our readers know, we unfortunately have found our- 
selves unable to take this view. We wish most heartily 
that we could do so. Nothing, indeed, would please us 
better than to be shown by the course of events that we 
have entirely misread Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches. Newspapers as a rule do not like to find them- 
selves wrong in their political diagnosis; but we can most 
sincerely declare that it would be to us an immense relief 
to discover that we had blundered badly in this respect, 
and that Mr. Balfour really means to oppose Chamber- 
lainism, and must henceforth be regarded as one of our 
chief bulwarks against his propaganda and that of the 
organisations, such as the Tariff Reform League, which 
Mr. Chamberlain has established and inspires. 

Even at the risk of wearying our readers, we should 
like to go over once again some of the arguments that 
induce us to doubt the truth of the contention put forward 
by Lord Hugh Cecil and “ A Free-Trade Supporter of the 
Government,”—a writer, we may add, whose words have a 
special right to claim attention and respect in this matter. 
In the first place, we must point out that their view is 
directly challenged by the person who ought to be the best 
judge of the facts. They tell us in effect that Mr. Balfour, 
by repudiating Protection, repudiates Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, takes exactly the 
opposite view. But Mr. Chamberlain is, to begin with, 
the person who is most directly interested in the matter. 
Next, he has the advantage of a close personal and political 
partnership with Mr. Balfour. Finally, he has had every 
opportunity of knowing the working of Mr. Balfour’s 
mind, both during the Cabinet discussions which led to 
the rupture of last September and during a year of bitter 
public controversy in the House of Commons and outside it. 
Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, must be in a position to know 
whether Mr. Balfour, in first giving an explicit definition of 
Protection, and then denouncing Protection, meant to 
denounce him also. Are we, then, essentially unreason- 
able in inclining to believe Mr. Chamberlain when he in so 
many words tells us that Mr. Balfour did not mean to 
repudiate him in the Edinburgh speech? It is true that 
certain subtle-minded political critics have answered this 
by declaring that Mr. Chamberlain was thrown into a 
condition of terror at the prospect of being repudiated 
by Mr. Balfour. He therefore found agreement where 
there was no agreement, and in his despair clung 
round the Prime Minister’s neck, asserting that they both 
meant the same thing, and protesting that he and his late 
chief would never desert each other. He would not, that is, 
allow himself to be repudiated. No doubt this is a possible 
view, though, to our mind, one absolutely inconsistent with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s character. But even if we disregard 
that factor in the situation—i.e., Mr. Chamberlain’s bold 
and combative temper—it surely cannot be true, and for 
this reason. If Mr. Balfour meant to repudiate Mr. 
Chamberlain, and found Mr. Chamberlain refusing to 
allow himself to be repudiated, he (Mr. Balfour) must 
have taken an immediate opportunity for politely releasing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s clinging arms from his neck, and for 
pointing out that the President or Patron—we forget the 
exact designation—of the Tariff Reform League was 
entirely mistaken in thinking that the Protection de- 
nounced at Edinburgh was not the Protection advocated 
by Mr. Chamberlain and his associates. Mr. Balfour 
must have known that if he did not at once repudiate Mr. 





Chamberlain’s interpretation of the Edinburgh speech 
Unionist party in general would do what the whole of Pe 
Unionist anti-Free-trade Press has done,—welcome t 
Edinburgh and Luton speeches as a sign of ae 
between the two leaders. Silence in regard to Mr Ch = 
berlain’s speech could not in the circumstances but - 
acquiescence in the assertion of agreement there expres 
Mr. Balfour might, no doubt, say that it is not }j, 
business to correct the stupidities of a body of news ’ 
leader-writers, however numerous, and that they ya 
find out their blunders for themselves. Comm li ' 

: On politeness, 
however, must prevent him taking up such an attitude 
in regard to one of his most trusted political colleagues 
and most intimate friends. ‘I cannot let my friend 
labour under such a misapprehension as he ap 
to be under. To do so would neither be honest to him 
nor to the country.’ Those must surely be the words 
that would have sprung to Mr. Balfour's lips when 
he read the Luton speech had Mr. Chamberlain in effec 
misrepresented him. That Mr. Balfour has said nothing 
of this kind seems to us positive proof that Mr. Chamber. 
lain was not labouring under a most serious misappre- 
hension, and that every anti-Free-trade paper, from the 
Times to the St. James’s Gazette, was right in declarin 
that there is no disagreement between the two leaders of 
the anti-Free-trade portion of the Unionist party. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that we are altogether in to 
great a hurry, and that we must not expect Mr. Balfour 
to be precipitate in undeceiving Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Balfour is not a man for rushing into action. He is going 
to speak at Southampton on October 28th, and there is no 
sort of reason why he should take the world into his con. 
fidence before then. There will then be present Unionists 
from all parts of the kingdom, and that will be the appro. 
priate place and time for making Mr. Chamberlain under. 
stand that when the Prime Minister and leader of the 
Unionist party repudiated Protection, he meant to 
repudiate the policy which Mr. Chamberlain and his 
organisations are pressing on the country. We confess 
that to wait nearly a month to make clear a matter of 
such vital import when half-a-dozen lines to a corre 
spondent would have made it clear at once seems to us a 
very strange way of leading the Unionist party. Hovw- 
ever, all criticism or surprise on such points will, we admit, 
be drowned in happiness at the discovery of our error should 
Mr. Balfour tell us in unmistakable terms at Southampton 
that his repudiation of Protection means the repudiation 
of Chamberlainism. We shall not even grumble: “ Had it 
been timely, it had been kind.” “ Better late than never” 
will be comment enough. 

In these circumstances, it is perhaps useless to discuss 
any further the points raised by Lord Hugh Cecil and 
“A Free-Trade Supporter of the Government.” The 
matter must be cleared up in one way or another at 
Southampton. For if Mr. Balfour does not then return 
to the point, but leaves matters in their present condi- 
tion of ambiguity, we shall be foreed—and so we believe 
will all who do not wish to be deceived—to admit that 
Mr. Balfour did not mean business at Edinburgh, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain really knew what he was talking about 
when he spoke of the policy of “ Mr. Balfour and myself.” 
Perhaps we shall be asked in this context by those who 
are indignant at our doubts that Mr. Balfour means to 
oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in the future to tell 
them what will satisfy us in the way of declarations from 
Mr. Balfour. The question is a fair one, and we will 
endeavour to answer it. We hold that if Mr. Balfour 
means business, and has at last resolved to prevent the 
complete ruin of the Unionist party, he will indulge in no 
mere vague generalities about the evils or inconveniences 
of Protection. He will instead tell us in plain words that 
the policy advocated by Mr. Chamberlain throughout the 
country for the last sixteen months, and enforced by the 
active and persistent work of the Tariff Reform League 
and the Tariff Commission, is injurious to the interests of 
the nation and of the Unionist party, and must be opposed. 
Abstract definitions and vague talk will not now serve any 
useful purpose. Chamberlainism holds the field, and what 
we must have to give us a sense of security is a clear 
and straightforward declaration of opposition to Chamber- 
lainism. Nothing less will do. It is of no use for Mr. 
Balfour to tell us that he is not a Protectionist. It 
would not even do for him to teil us that he was 4 
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trader at heart, because these are phrases upon 
a a man can put his own interpretation. We all 


Jenty of men who call themselves Free-traders, 
rp pons truth only Free-traders “in a Pickwickian 
” What we want is deeds, not words. Academic 


nitions and denunciations of abstractions may easily 
rove mere words. A declaration of opposition to a par- 


n and a particular policy would be a deed which 
bs otis pore could wadeenennl. We do not, of 
course, ask that such a declaration should be couched in 
the language of invective, or should in any way be offen- 
sive to Mr. Chamberlain. All we want is a lucid and un- 
ambiguous statement. If we get such a distinct declaration 
of opposition to Chamberlainism, we shall all know where 
we are. If not, we feel certain that the electors will judge 
Chamberlainism and Balfourism to be the same thing, 
though one mixture is a little weaker than the other, and 
the Unionist party will be sent to its account. 

How far the demoralisation of the Unionist party has 
gone during the past year, and how strong is the hold 
upon it obtained by Mr. Chamberlain and his organisation, 
ig to be seen in the contest that is proceeding in the 
Monmouth Boroughs. There the candidate who has been 
chosen by, or perhaps we should say imposed upon, the 
Unionist party is an out-and-out Protectionist. In home 

ities, and on education and labour questions, his 
views appear to be those of an advanced Radical; yet 
he was, as we understand, first chosen by the Tariff 
Reform League as their candidate (he is a member of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Commission), and was then 
accepted by the Unionist and Conservative organisation. 
Mr. Balfour, the Unionist Prime Minister and the 
leader of the Unionist party, has made no sign in face 
of a state of things so singular. If Mr. Balfour is 
really at one with Mr. Chamberlain, there is, of course, 
nothing for anybody to complain of in all this. If, 
however, Mr. Balfour really meant to repudiate Mr. 
Chamberlain, the choice of Sir John Cockburn as the 
Unionist candidate immediately after Mr. Balfour’s speech 
was something very little short of an insult to the Prime 
Minister. Unless, then, we assume that Mr. Balfour is a 
man whom it is safe to insult—a proposition which we 
should hold to be very doubtful—how is it possible to 
reconcile the course of events in the Monmouth Boroughs 
with the view that Mr. Balfour has not only at last deter- 
mined to make a stand against Mr. Chamberlain, but 
actually did make that stand at Edinburgh ? 





A WAR OF GIANTS. 


a deepest of the many impressions made on our 
minds by the nine days’ battle on the Sha-ho is the 
immensity of the strength the combatants have displayed. 
As we are Europeans, take the Russian example first. In 
this country we are accustomed to think of Russia as a 
Great Power honeycombed with weaknesses, the enmity of 
conquered nations, discontent, corruption, and all the 
defects inherent in autocratic rule; but what a mighty 
machine itis! At a distance of six thousand miles from 
its enemy, who is only accessible by land, the Government 
of St. Petersburg hurls upon him a quarter of a million 
soldiers as effective as any to be found on earth. It is 
impeded at every turn by corruption ; but its commissariat 
on the spot is sufficient to keep that vast crowd in health; 
there has been no lack of munitions, though from the 
character of the war they have to be wasted as they have 
never been wasted yet; and horrible as the slaughter is, 
sufficient reinforcements always arrive to keep up the army 
in equal strength to its opponent. The generals are 
selected by favour, are too old, and often enfeebled by a 
too luxurious life; but a man has been found for Com- 
mander-in-Chief who is as competent as any one in history, 
except the few men of original genius who, so to speak, 
were not selected, but chose themselves through feats in 
war. The officers are regarded by their rivals all through 
Europe as ill-trained, careless, given to drink and personal 
enjoyment; but on every day of battle these men die on 
the field in such numbers that all Russia is stripped of 
officers to supply their places. Week by week, almost day 
by day, we read of Russian regiments which have lost all 
but two officers, which are commanded when the battle 
ends by a Lieutenant, or which in one case at least were 


eight months of warfare with an enemy they once 
despised, 1 sver successful in an attack, necessarily sub. 
jected to losses almost without parallel in history, aware 
that they are badly commanded, writhing under a dis- 
cipline far too brutal, the Russian privates in an hour of 
defeat charge cheerfully upon forces apparently victorious 
for the seventh time in one day. Grant that his controlling 
motive is often mechanical obedience, that he is too stupid 
to recognise defeat, that he goes forward as wild boars 
when wounded charge, without intelligence or wisdom, 
grant, in fact, everything that hostile critics have reported 
or invented, and still what a unit for the battlefield is 
the Russian soldier. From Zorndorf to the Sha-ho his 
opponents have always had to kill him before victory was 
attained. We think the Germans too anxious as they 
look eastward, the Indian Government too cautious as it 
summons all its mobile fighting power to the wild North- 
West Frontier; but what would be the thoughts of men 
like Lord Kitchener if Kuropatkin and his army were 
breaking southward from Herat through Afghanistan to 
fight « battle like that of the Sha-ho on the great plain of 
Kandahar? The Russian machine may deserve all that is 
ever said of the evil purposes to which it is applied, but 
surely it is a terrible one, a Nasmyth’s hammer among 
hammers, even if it often crushes innocent skulls. 

And what are we to say of the Power which, to write 
with the restraint its own generals display, at least arrests 
this machine even in itsfullest motion? Out of an island 
which, measured by Asiatic scales of measurement, is but a 
little one, a Monarch whose very title a generation ago sug- 
gested nothing but comedy has poured an army organised 
within his own restricted dominion, commanded by generals 
who never saw a European foe, and by officers most of whom 
have had only academic training, and in a campaign of 
seven months against soldiers like Kuropatkin’s that 
army has never known defeat. Its generals, not men of 
genius, have fought at least as wellas Napoleon’s Marshals ; 
its officers have died as readily as their opponents, whose 
superiors they are in training and method of military life; 
its men,—have they any equals as units on the field ? 
That is the question all European experts are asking 
themselves as they read of charges ordered after three 
terrible repulses; of assaults at night when the soldiers 
felt in the dark for the barbed-wire defences, and calmly 
bore “slaughter in swathes” till they could pull them 
down; of divisions which, like General Yamada’s, when 
fairly surrounded and with half their number dead, still 
“cut their way out” of the multitude which “ enveloped ” 
them. The Novoe Vremya—surely a fair witness—tells 
lookers-on in Europe that no European army has ever had 
such soldiers to contend with; and if there seems to 
those who remember Spicheren some exaggeration in the 
statement, is it not nevertheless substantially true? Some 
philosophers at a distance from the scene say that the 
Japanese, for this mental reason or that, do not dread 
death; but what more could Alexander or Napoleon or 
Wellington have asked of his men? Nor does the mere 
absence of the dread of death account for that cheerfulness 
in night attacks which all who were on the spot record of 
the Japanese, or for that strenuousness in bayonet charges 
which so terribly raises the percentage of killed. The 
Japanese courage is not the mere courage of callousness. 
Others say that these soldiers, whose virtue in its old 
sense they fully admit, have never yet been tried by failure ; 
but has Port Arthur fallen? Through eight slow months 
the little men have there been steadily foiled of their aim, 
for eight months they have repeated attacks which by the 
latest reports have in all cost them fifty thousand lives, 
and still they are swarming on as if they were like 
Kipling’s “ Red Dogs of the Deccan,” which, driven by 
some inexplicable instinct, cannot swerve or stop, but 
must go on when once their rush has begun, if it is to a 
certainty of death. The eyes of Europe have been turned 
of late from the great fortress and its heroic assailants 
and defenders, but we believe that when it falls, and the 
true history of the siege slowly penetrates the West, it 
will be acknowledged that hardly in the history of the 
world has such energy in attack, such heroic endurance in 
defence, been manifested in so confined a space. The attack 
and defence of Paris in 1871 is the only scene with which 
it can be compared in modern times; and while the 
assailants did not perish wholesale in that siege, the 





taken out of action by a private soldier. Defeated through 


defenders had not to endure that rain of shells, and could 
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at least occasionally sleep in peace. The Japanese Army 
is a terrible one, and its struggle with the Russian Army 
a veritable war of giants. 

Why do we write these things? Not, God knows, in 
mere admiration of courage—though courage, when dis- 
played in obedience to legal command, is the rock quality 
upon which nations are built—but to wake in our readers 
a clear perception of the might of the forces now in 
collision in the Far East. It is no light thing that 
Russia, in an hour of extreme difficulty, when her Czar is 
not strong, and his counsellors are inferior men, should 
yet wield such a club of Hercules as Kuropatkin’s army is 
proving itself to be; not a light thing that a new Power 
should have sprung, as it were, in a night out of the sea, 
so wise in war that it is never to the minutest detail un- 
prepared, so brave that it will face any danger rather 
than run any future risk to its career, and so strong that 
the strongest Powers of the strongest quarter of the 
world will henceforward hesitate to risk collision with 
its strength. Above all, we desire to bring forward the 
evidence that the day of huge battles is not over; that 
the time of peaceful devotion to science, commerce, and 
philanthropy of which we have all been dreaming has 
not yet arrived, nor will arrive for this generation to 
enjoy ; and that now, as ever, the house is only safe when 
guarded by the strong man. What is strength may bea 
question upon which it is possible for us all to go wrong 
—suppose that next week some electrician of genius 
discovers a method of communicating heat to the search- 
light, and so makes all existing weapons valueless— 
but that the nations which would continue to exist must 
continue to make themselves strong we have no doubt 
whatever. Neither wisdom, nor wealth, nor virtue will 
protect them otherwise. 





IMPERIAL ORGANISATION. 


Qrk FREDERICK POLLOCK contributes to Monday’s 
hk. Times a most interesting and important Memorandum 
dealing with the question of Imperial organisation. This 
Memorandum, he tells us, does not represent merely his 
individual ideas, but is rather a draft made by him 
based on the opinions arrived at, after discussion 
extending over nearly a year, by a considerable body of 
representative men. ‘The names of these persons are not 
given, but Sir Frederick Pollock tells us that they are 
men whose individual opinions are entitled to carry weight. 
We do not think we shall be betraying any confidence if 
we amplify this statement a little. Sir Frederick Pollock 
got together a number of influential people in a kind 
of informal club, and by means of discussions and 
the circulation of memoranda was able to arrive at 
something very like a consensus of opinion on various 
oints concerning Imperial organisation. The general 
drift of the views thus elicited is to be found in the 
Memorandum printed in the Times. The first result 
of this attempt to formulate what we may call “the 
better opinion” on Imperial evolution is to discard all 
ideas of any Federation analogous to that of the United 
States, the Dominion of Canada, or the Australian Common- 
wealth. Such a Federation is to be regarded as chimerical, 
—a view with which we heartily concur. We agree as 
strongly with the declaration that the representation of 
the Colonies in the House of Commons is quite im- 
practicable. It would suit neither us, nor the free 
nations of the Empire. As Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
Memorandum also states, the House of Lords is not 
possessed of functions analogous to those of the Senate of 
the United States; and therefore the idea of Federation 
through representation in the Upper House is not 
possible. Neither the legislative nor the administrative 
functions of the House of Lords are large enough for the 
purpose aimed at. 

If an effective addition to the Councils of the Empire 
is to be made, we must, the Memorandum states, look 
to the Privy Council to supply the machinery. This, 
we take it, is sound sense and sound law. The Privy 
Council throughout our history has proved the organ 
of the Constitution which can be most easily and safely 
developed. It was from the Privy Council that the 
Cabinet sprung, and from the Privy Council was developed, 
not a hundred years ago, that great Supreme Court of 
the Empire which, in spite of its somewhat uninspiring 





. . . . ea 
name, holds final jurisdiction Over @ greater number of 
human beings than any other Law Court on the f 
the globe. ‘T'wo plans for utilising the Privy Count * 
been suggested. One is to form an Advisory Couns 
Committee which, though unpossessed of legislative : 
executive powers, shall be able to advise the Cabinet 50 . 
what as the India Council advises the Secretary of Star 
for India. The other plan is the reinforcement. of 3 
Cabinet by summoning Colonial Premiers and oth 
specially qualified persons to attend its meetings as the 
nature of the occasion may require,—a course not without 
precedent. These two proposals are, however, not incon 
sistent. If an Imperial Council were established, ther 
would be nothing to prevent its members, or a delegation 
from its members, attending meetings of the Cabinet. We 
may take it, therefore, that the substantive suggestion 
made in Sir Frederick Pollock’s Memorandum ig for an 
Imperial Advisory Council consisting of distinguished 
Colonial statesmen who would be sworn of the Priy 
Council. For such a proposal we have very considerable 
sympathy, provided that the great self-governing Colonies 
desire that the scheme should be carried into effect. 

The fact that the Council would have no direct powers 
would not, in our opinion, militate against its usefulness 
Its advice, though not capable of enforcement, would often 
save Governments from injudicious action, and would tend 
to co-ordinate our Imperial policy. Within this year a 
case has arisen which shows how beneficial might have 
been the action of such a Council. If an Imperial Advisory 
Council had been in existence, the Cabinet would have been 
obliged to take its opinion on the question of allowing a 
Crown Colony Government to admit Chinese indentured 
labour into the Transvaal. But if such advice had been 
asked it is more than probable that the Council would 
have declared that the use of such labour, not in a tropical 
Colony, but in one inhabited by white settlers, and capable 
of becoming the home of a white working population, 
was entirely unsuitable. Further, it would have been able 
to warn the Imperial Government that to permit Chinese 
indentured labour in a white Crown Colony—i.e., in a 
community in which the people could not be consulted 
—would be to run counter to the public opinion 
of the self-governing portion of the Empire. In the 
face of such an opinion the Government would have 
been obliged to give way, and the pretension of the 
non-representative Government of the Transvaal to 
override the public opinion of the Empire in this matter 
would have received its appropriate answer. Had the 
Transvaal been a self-governing Colony with a full repre- 
sentative system, the question would not, of course, have 
been taken before the Imperial Advisory Council, for in that 
case the Legislature of the Colony would have been com- 
peteut to settle the matter for itself in its own way. In cases, 
however, where the Imperial Government is acting as a 
trustee for the whole Empire, as it was acting in theory in 
the matter of Chinese labour in the Transvaal, and ought 
to have been acting in practice, the advice of the Imperial 
Council would be useful. There are plenty of other cases 
in which we do not doubt that it might be found con- 
venient to gauge the public opinion of the Empire through 
an Imperial Council. That body need not be large,—one 
representative from Canada, one from Australia, one from 
South Africa, one from New Zealand, with the Secretary of 
State for India representing India, and the Colonial Secre- 
tary the Crown Colonies, would be sufficient for a beginning. 
As Sir Frederick Pollock wisely says, “the experiment 
might be begun on a modest scale; if it failed to justify 
itself, no harm would have been done. On the other 
hand, if it succeeded, the results might be greater than 
any man now living can forecast.” A very important 
function incidentally suggested for the Imperial Council 
is the organising and bringing into legislative harmony of 
the laws and regulations in different parts of the Empire 
in regard to such matters as merchant shipping, copyright, 
naturalisation, admission of aliens, marriage, &c. The 
Memorandum further shows that there is nothing in the 
Imperial Council which would conflict with the Defence 
Committee. It should, indeed, be able to relieve that 


Committee in respect of certain duties which are not 
within the sphere of its legitimate work, but which at 
present tend to be thrown upon it. 

We note with satisfaction that in the concluding para- 
graph the Memorandum declares that those whose views 
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. disposed to attach great importance to 
” opgremean of single Final Court of Appeal for 
pode ited Kingdom and the Empire. In other words, 
o raat to consolidate the jurisdiction of the House of 
bo and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
ie so to create a Court of Law which shall be supreme 
th hout the King’s dominions. As to the advan- 
ply to the Empire of constituting such a Court we 
oe no doubt, though we cannot help feeling that the 
nate conservatism of the British race, both here and 
Fat the Empire, may throw many difficulties in the 
a We should like, therefore, to move step by step in 
bringing about. the desired object. At the present moment 
wo have something approaching consolidation in the fact 
that the Members of the House of Lords in its judicial 
aspect—i.e., all the Law Lords—are also members of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Now if all the 
members of the J udicial Committee were likewise Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary or Law Lords, we should have arrived 
at a state of things in which one body of men gave law in 
the last resource to the whole Empire, though they gave 
#t in two capacities. That is, they would give it to the 
United Kingdom as the House of Lords, and give it to 
the rest of the Empire as members of the Judicial 
Committee. After such an arrangement had been 
working for a few years it would be an easy task 
to give the great Court with two faces a single face 
and a single name. For our first step all that is required 
is an Act of Parliament making such members of the 
Judicial Committee who are not now Law Lords additional 
Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. It would also, for the sake 
of symmetry, be necessary to eliminate from the persons 
now enumerated as members of the Judicial Committee 
those Lords Justices of Appeal who are not Peers. As, 
however, these Lords Justices never, or practically never, 
sit in the Judicial Committee, the change would be purely 
nominal. Again, as the members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee who are not Peers and who sit regularly are already 
paid, there need be little or no additional burden involved 
im the plan we propose. With the House of Lords and 
the Judicial Committee become one in personnel, we should 
have gained in fact, if not in name, the advantage of 
placing supreme judicial control throughout the Empire 
in the hands of the same body of men. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND TIBET. 


T is a little difficult, though not impossible, to interpret 

I the policy of the German Emperor in the Far East. 

The Pekin correspondent of the Times declares that it is 

William II., and not Nicholas II., who is resisting the 

ratification of the British Treaty with Tibet ; and as that 

correspondent has most unusual means of understanding 

what occurs in the Chinese Foreign Office, it becomes 

necessary to ask with what view his German Majesty is 

interfering. He has no more direct interest in Tibet than 

in the planet Mars. It is most improbable that his dread 

of the “yellow peril,” though he professes always to feel it, 

and may really feel it as a peril of the distant future, is 

allowed to deflect his policy at present. If it did, we could 

conceive of his trying to embarrass Great Britain merely 
as the ally of Japan; but we are unable to believe that it 
does. Sovereigns dream like other men, and William IT. 

talks in his dreams ; but they devise policy in their most 
wakeful hours. Nor will we do his ability the injustice 
of fancying that he indulges, as the French statesmen for 
alittle while did, in “a policy of pin-pricks,” and creates 
irritation in London merely to assure himself that his 
place in the world is sufficiently felt. We believe, on the 
contrary, that he is influenced in his reported action at 
Pekin mainly by two motives, one personal to himself, 
and the other based upon a policy which, if he can only 
carry it out, may, he thinks, be exceedingly beneficial to 
his country. William II. undoubtedly likes to make his 
hand visible everywhere, be it in China or Venezuela, not 
altogether from any personal vanity, such as occasionally 
influences Ambassadors, so much as from a wish to con- 
vince his subjects that if he asks much of them for the 
Fleet, for the Army, and for his Colonies, he gives them a 
compensation either in increased trade, or increased “great- 
ness,” or increased influence in the affairs of the whole 
world. The other and the stronger motive is a wish to 
destroy the Duai Alliance by establishing closer and more 


friendly relations with Russia. He cannot join her in the 
Japanese War, because that would bring Great Britain 
into the field, and involve too much risk to his new fleet ; 
but all he can do to mark his friendliness in the way of 
encouraging or permitting the sale of merchantmen who 
can be turned into cruisers, and the despatch of coal-ships, 
and the supply of skilled engineers, he does, and does 
with a certain effusiveness and publicity. His theory we 
take to be this. If Russia wins in Asia, she will be 
all-powerful at Pekin, and can help him materially in 
acquiring trade, concessions, and increases of territory in 
China, now the largest potential market in the world. 
On the other hand, if she loses in Asia—the near prospect, 
of which is, we may remark en passant, a great surprise to 
him, as to all Continental diplomatists—Russia will still 
remain immensely powerful in Europe, and a great, though 
not imminent, danger upon his Eastern frontier. If, 
however, Russia is fully conciliated by Germany, France 
is isolated; and Austrian support, which when the Emperor 
Francis Joseph passes to the majority may no longer be 
easy to secure, becomes by so much less indispensable to 
her safety. The Emperor stands, therefore, in his own 
judgment, to win in any event, and may very well afford 
to risk a somewhat academic irritation in the British 
Foreign Office. 

The policy is subtle, and so far as it is directed to 
promote the interests of Germany is unobjectionable; 
but there are weak points within it. In the first place, it 
is very doubtful whether, if the statesmen of Pekin see 
Russia pushed out of Manchuria, and feel strong pressure 
at once from Great Britain and Japan, they will refuse to 
sign the Treaty, especially if the Ninth Article is so modi- 
fied, as it may reasonably be, as completely to “save the 
face” of China, and, indeed, to be a fresh guarantee for 
her ultimate suzerainty in Tibet. We have no motive for 
wishing to be free of that suzerainty, though if the ratifi- 
cation is refused we may be compelled to deal it a severe 
blow by announcing that, as it is purely ceremonial, we 
shall consider the Treaty intact and operative, even if it is 
not ratified. That will suit the great Abbots, who wish to 
regain under it their old nearly unchecked ascendency in 
Lhasa. In the second place, we doubt if the gratitude 
expected from Russia will really be excited by the move. 
Great Governments are seldom grateful, as the Russian 
Court has reason to remember from the example of Austria, 
which, though Nicholas I. conquered Hungary for her in 
1849, in 1855 favoured the policy of France and England 
in defending Turkey against his aggression. The Russian 
Asiatic Office has a policy to pursue in Tibet, and 
pursues it; but it may be doubted if the dynasty, pressed 
by defeat in the Far East and by smouldering disaffection 
at home, cares very much about these side-channels for its 
displays of strength. If it conquers Japan, it can very 
soon regain any influence it desires at Lhasa; and if it 
does not conquer Japan, of what use will influence in 
Tibet be? And in the third place, the entire plan is too 
much in the nature of prophetic politics to be worthy of 
its framer, with whom patience is not the first of virtues. 
Grant even the impossible, that this war will not in the end 
weaken Russia, it remains probable that for a quarter of a 
century its results will affect Russia, who has to reorganise 
her Army and rebuild her Fleet, to re-establish her authority 
in Central Asia, to reconstruct her diplomatic agency, to 
repair her finances, and to recement the ties between her 
dynasty and her people, now attenuated to thinness by the 
economic misery which has fallen upon that large section 
of them which lives by agriculture and manufactures. 
“ Recuperation” took nearly that time in France, and 
Russia has neither the wealth of France nor the infinite 
supply of practical ability afforded by the educated 
French people. Gratitude which can hardly show itself in 
action for twenty-five years is scarcely the kind of asset 
for which great diplomatists run risks. 

As for the Treaty itself, though our Foreign Office may 
be irritated, not for the first time, by the uncalled-for inter- 
ference of the German Emperor, we do not see that it will 
be placed in any position of embarrassment. It has only 
to “sit tight” and remain silent. We really want nothing 
of Tibet, except that she shall recur to her old policy of 
seclusion, not even the Chumbi Valley, which, it is now 
said, will be retained as a pledge for the slow payment of 
theindemnity. If events induce her rulers to relinquish that 








policy forany more dangerous or menacing form of activity, 
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we have the Treaty to serve as a basis for action, which 
must always involve, in one form or another, a resort to 
force. The refusal of the ratification—which we by no 
means expect—will give Tibet no additional strength, nor 
will it give Germany any foothold or Russia any influence 
which they did not possess before. The real question is 
whether the Dalai Lama will return and regain his 
absolute power ; and to prevent that we think the Teshu 
Lama and the great chiefs of the monasteries may be 
implicitly trusted. Substantive power in Tibet is in their 
hands, and they at least are not seeking to restore the 
authority of China, or to admit foreign agents into their 
dominion, or to provoke for the second time the Power 
which has broken down with one pat of its hand the 
immemorial wall that secluded their huge plateau in the 
clouds. 


THE FAILURE OF NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN 
THE SOOTCH CHURCHES. 
4 age position in the Scotch Churches has, we fear, become 
very grave. On Friday week the Conference between 
the Free Church and the United Free Church representa- 
tives, from which so much had been hoped, was concluded 
without arriving at any arrangement. The United Free 
Church asked that the whole matter should be referred 
to arbitration—in effect, that is, that the judgment of the 
House of Lords should be disregarded and the question 
reopened—a request which the victorious party, perhaps not 
unnaturally, refused. The Free Church offered a moratorium 
on certain terms, and a permanent arrangement on certain 
other terms, which the United Church felt themselves 
compelled to decline. Nothing remains but to let matters 
take their course. On Tuesday the Court of Session was 
moved to apply the judgment of the Lords. What that 
judgment was we have frequently explained, but as there 
seems to be an extraordinary difficulty felt in some 
quarters in grasping its bearing, we may repeat the gist 
of it. The Free Church were pronounced to be the true 
Free Church of Scotland, and as such entitled to all 
properties and funds held on behalf of that Church at the 
date of the Union. The decree of the Court of Session will 
when made operative vest all such property in the trustees 
nominated by the Free Church. The United Church are 
thus deprived of their general property, their invested 
moneys, such as the Sustentation Fund, and such buildings 
as Assembly Halls and Colleges which are held in the 
name of the Church as a whole. The second case 
adjudged by the House of Lords decided that the 
congregational property of one particular Edinburgh 
church belonged to that section of the congregation 
adhering to the Free Church. It is not clear whether this 
case was accepted by both parties as a test case; but 
even if it was, the trusts in question only apply to a 
limited number of congregations, and there is a vast 
amount of congregational property held on different, if 
cognate, trusts the destination of which may have to be 
determined by fresh actions. The policy of the Free 
Church appears to be to take possession at once of the 
general funds and such general property as they can use, 
notably the Assembly Hall and the New College in Edin- 
burgh. They have appointed in haste a somewhat curious 
staff of Professors, and propose to conduct classes in the 
New College during the coming Session. They also 
purpose to take over United churches in all cases where 
they have a congregation to occupy them. The United 
Church, on the other hand, seem to intend to fight in 
the Law Courts for the possession of each church which is 
not directly covered by the Lords’ judgment. It is a 
sufficiently dreary prospect,—on the one hand a small body 
with a good legal title to a large amount of property con- 
ducting a vigorous proselytising campaign ; on the other a 
great Church, with its activity suddenly arrested, fighting 
for each item of its goods and chattels in the Law Courts. 
The lawyers are the only class in the community who will 
benefit ; and even if open scandals are averted, which is 
far from certain, the cause of religion must suffer deeply 
from the stagnation of religious life and the growth of a 
controversial and un-Christian spirit. 

There is much to be said at first sight for the con- 
tention of the Free Church. They refuse to part with 
what they have recovered till they have had time for con- 
sideration. They urge, rightly or wrongly, that their 
numerical strength is not to be measured by their present 








adherents, that they have a large body ‘ 
within the bounds of the United Church wad yeepathinn 
are given time, they will be able to construct ap they 
Church out of the members of the United Church 
entered the Union unwillingly, and will take the te 
opportunity of leaving it. So far the recruits to the; 
ranks have not been numerous; but if the deadlock 4 
tinues there is no doubt that many individuals it’ ae 
congregations, will go over to their side, partly toon that 
tendency in human nature to adhere to the party ; 
possession, and partly as a protest against the unig 
utterances of some of the United Church lesdar 
Much of the present trouble is undoubtedly due to the 
campaign of oratory which the latter Church indulged in 
after the judgment, Had they contented themselves with 
a dignified statement of their position, the contest would 
have never reached its present acrimony. But they con. 
sidered it right to rail against the House of Lords, to 
hint darkly of passive and active resistance, and, forget. 
ful of the wise words of their greatest eeclesiastical lawyer 
Sir H. Moncrieff, to raise the plea of “ spiritual indepen. 
dence,” which had nothing to do with the case. Much 
may be forgiven to the irritation of men placed in go 
terrible a predicament, but it is exceedingly regrettabl 
that those who are fighting for what we believe to be the 
true view of the nature and powers of a Church should 
do anything to spoil so good a case as they undoubtedly 
possess by faults of temper and errors of logic. The result 
has been that the opposition between the principles of the 
two Churches has been made to appear far greater than it 
really is. If there are many defections, they will be 
largely owing to the mistaken policy of a section of the 
leaders. 

Our only hope of a solution lies in the common-sensg 
and Christian spirit of the rank-and-file of the two bodies, 
To a great mass of serious and thinking men the present 
situation is intolerable, and we believe they will not allow 
it to continue. For when all has been said, it is not a 
true opposition of principle which separates the Churches, 
It is ecclesiastical policy rather than dogma. The Fre 
Church were parties to the Declaratory Act of 1892. To 
say that they salved their consciences by protesting is a 
plea which savours of the Jesuitical. To remain members 
of a Church when permission was given to relax the old 
rigour of the free-will-predestination antinomy is to give 
up that doctrine as one of the cardinal pillars of the 
Church. The Free Presbyterians who seceded in 1892 
have a logical locus standi, the Free Church have none. 
In any case, recent events have shown that they have 
no desire to be intransigent. They have repudiated the 
doctrinal arguments of their own counsel, and the 
doctrinal findings of the Lord Chancellor. They offer 
to their proselytes a creed as liberal, almost, as that of 
the United Church. Whence, then, arises the opposition? 
Partly from the Establishment principle, which is still 
largely held in the non-Established Scotch Churches; 
partly from the preference for the old ways in Church 
management and ritual; partly from the fact that the 
Union was identified with particular leaders and a par- 
ticular political creed which many distrusted. On these, 
and not on doctrinal principles, a new Church has been 
created. How far does that Church command a popular 
adherence commensurate with the property which has 
been assigned to it? 

This we believe to be the question at the root of the 
case, and because this is the question we see no way out 
of the difficulty except Parliamentary interference. If it 
were a true doctrinal opposition, we should be chary of 
advocating State interference, which might only make 
matters worse. But it is a question of fact which is at 
issue, and the State can determine such a question better 
than the parties themselves. We do not suggest that the 
Legislature should hasten to confiscate property which the 
highest tribunal has adjudged to one party. We regard 
the demand for immediate legislation as unreasonable 
and impolitic, and it will be a thousand pities if either 
political party should identify itself with it. The Free 
Church ask for time, and they have every right to it. But 
in the interests of the public welfare we cannot face a long 
period of minor litigations, and an indefinite period of 
proselytising, before the Free Church decide what com- 
promise they can afford to make. The best course seems 
to us to be that a moratorium should be decreed for 
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potent ts d that a Royal Commission should be 
a mite pent into the facts of the case. Such a 
f mission would give ample time to the Free Church to 
Tad their real strength in the country. Both parties 
find a be represented before it, and the Commission would 
woul at an exact understanding both of the doctrinal 

te of the Free Church and the extent to which it is 
am ularly supported. If these facts were ascertained 
. OP partial tribunal, then the way would be paved 
for that division of property on an equitable basis which 
7 + come sooner or later. The Free Church are opposed 
airesmedint arbitration, but they cannot object to an 
bs — which has no judicial aspect, and legislation would 
pe infinitely more satisfactory after such a full and im- 

tial investigation. Since Parliament is not sitting, a 
moratorium could only be secured by consent; but we can 

no reason why the Free Church should not agree to an 
pee ‘ent which would save them a great deal of trouble- 


— litigation without any prejudice to their case. 


We must add that we cannot promise to open our 
columns generally to a rediscussion of the case. Authori- 
tative letters which seem to us in any way calculated to 
lead to peace, or to a better understanding among the 
disputants, we shall be willing to print; but we are 
convinced that general and irresponsible newspaper con- 
troversy at the present moment can do nothing but harm. 








THE POWER OF THE PSALMS. 


R. ROWLAND E. PROTHERO’S book on “The 
Psalms in Human Life” (London: John Murray, 
5s, net) has, as we stated in our issue of October Ist, 
reached a fifth edition in less than a year. That this 
should be the case adds one more item of evidence 
to the thousands which Mr. Prothero so ably marshalled 
to prove the sway that the Hebrew Psalter has exercised, 
and still exercises, over the minds of men. 

The fact that these religious lyrics should appeal so power- 
fully to the Western mind is an astonishing one, if we look at 
it from the outside. The Psalms come out of a civilisation 
so far removed from our own that we can only partly under- 
stand it, They were written in a language which had no 
affinity with ours. Their theology is not the theology of the 
nillions who love them. Their morality is in an essential 
point in flat opposition to the morality of Christendom. Their 
philosophy of life is not the philosophy of Christianity. We find 
it difficult to deny that some of them were written to express 
thenarrow worship of a tribal god. We must admit that few of 
them suggest any hope of a life after death. Jehovah, whose 
“Name is great in Israel,” who “ dwelleth at Jerusalem,” who 
“sitteth between the cherubims,” the Lord of Hosts and the 
God of Jacob, for ever upon the side of the Jew, is a concep- 
tion so overlaid with a peculiar form of patriotism that we can 
hardly declare its identity with that of the God of the New 
Testament. The poet who lamented that “in death no man 
remembereth thee” did not look for the Resurrection ; and he 
who prayed that his enemy might “fall from one wickedness 
to another: and not come into thy righteousness,” had not 
caught the faintest glimpse of that light which was later 
on to lighten the Gentiles and remain the glory of Israel. 
Right through the Psalms runs the bright assurance that 
righteousness pays. “ What man is he that lusteth to 
live: and would fain see good days? Keep thy tongue from 
evil: and thy lips, that they speak no guile. Eschew evil, and 
do good: seek peace, and ensue it,” they taught. Where 
experience seemed to contradict the theory, the Psalmist 


twists it into harmony by an exhortation to look ahead. | 


Those who are sufficiently far-sighted are not puzzled, he 
says, by the seeming prosperity of the wicked. They “see 
the end of these men.” Such was, for the most part, the 
Psalmist’s philosophy of life. For those who now delight in 
their pages no such burning and immediate hope illumines the 
tragedies of life, for across it the Teacher who bore witness to 
the truth, alike when it was sweet and bitter, has thrown the 
shadow of the Cross. Doubtless there is another side to all 
this. Many of the Psalmists bear witness to an omnipresent 
Creator from whom no man can escape, even by the expedient 
of death; who “yeioneth over the heathen,” who abides with 
the contrite, and “doth defend the earth, as it were with a 
shield.” Out of this idea of eternity and omnipresence springs, 


no doubt, a suggestion that death is not the end; and if it 
is but a suggestion, it is one of infinite import. Again, 
in some of the Psalms we realise that the writer had had a 
glimpse of a success which is not to be measured by any 
earthly rule. He tells of those “ who going through the vale 
of misery use it for a well: and the pools are filled with 
water.” Such valiant souls are not, he sees, broken down, 
and do not “turn their hand to wickedness,” as he fears that 
those who suffer severity innocently may do. On the con- 
trary, they are miraculously supported. They “go from 
strength to strength: and unto the God of gods appeareth 
every one of them in Sion.” But evidently he regards such 
instances as out of the common, and accepts their existence as 
an exceptional comment upon the ordinary laws of experience. 
The truth is that several systems of thought run parallel to 
each other through the Psalter. Perhaps the very different 
dates at which the various Psalms were written may have 
something to say to.this fact; but whatever explanation 
scholars may have to offer of their divergent teachings, the 
ordinary world does not appear to have sought to reconcile 
them, or even to have remarked the contradiction. It has been 
content to think of the whole collection as the Psalms of 
David, and has found in the God of the combatant and the 
God of the contrite conceptions which alike satisfy it in its 
changing moods, 

If this great school of poets could come back, they would 
see that the face of the earth has changed since their day. 
Their race exists, indeed, but no man sits in David’s seat. 
The greater number are “ poor and in misery”; the few have 
inclined their hearts to covetousness. The lot they desired 
for their enemies has happened to themselves. They have been 
made to flee “as the dust before the wind: and the angel of 
the Lord scattering them.” Yet their songs still delight their 
persecutors. The Lord’s song is still sung in a strange 
land. It is familiar to the lips of alien children whom 
they in their patriotic fury would have dashed against the 
stones. Would they see the reason of these things? Can we 
see it? The power of the Psalms over the human heart 
rests on something fundamental,—on the bed-rock of the 
human consciousness, which remains undisturbed amidst 
the vicissitudes of creeds and the God-guided developments 
of the moral idea. The Psalmists sing of the soul of man 
setting out upon that great quest wherein he is still engaged. 
They tell of the divine intuition which is still a lantern unto 
his feet and a light unto his path, by which he is goaded to 
“seek the Lord and his strength, seek his face evermore.” 
They describe, as they have never been described since, his 
agony and his joy upon the road ; how he loses the track, and 
cries: “ Thy way is in the sea, and thy paths in the great 
waters : and thy footsteps are not known”; how he is bowed 
down by penitence and paralysed by dread; how he is made 
to possess the sins of his youth, and how the “ fear of death 
gat hold upon” him. Sometimes we hardly understand their 
words; they speak as music speaks,—to the emotions rather 
than the mind. Their songs to most hearers are inextricably 
bound up with melody. They still show their “ dark speech 
upon the harp.” The soul of man, they say, is athirst for the 
living God. Yet with Him he is a stranger and a sojourner, 
as were all his fathers; because of that he is desolate and 
|in misery, the sorrows of his heart are enlarged. “ Why 
standest thou so far off, O Lord: and hidest thy face in the 
needful time of trouble?” he cries. “O let the sorrowful 
| sighing of the prisoners come before thee: according to 
the greatness of thy power, preserve thou those that are 
appointed to die.” But the way is not always sorrowful. The 
singer leads his hero from the depth of despair to the height 
| of delight with a suddenness which has no parallel but in 
music. ‘“ God is my King of old: the help that is done upon 
; earth he doeth it himself,” he exults. ‘Our soul is escaped 
| even as a bird out of the snare of the fowler: the snare is 
| broken, and we are delivered.” The floods, the fields, the 
| hills, the valleys, the fruitful trees, and the cedars, Nature 
| and Art, the whole creation, from the multitude of the stars 
|to the smallest creature which breathes, are made to praise 

God by these inimitable poets. “Tremble, thou earth, at the 
presence of the Lord: at the presence of the God of Jacob,” 
| they commanded, and a world which has criticised their 
morals and their theology has never ceased to feel the thrill 
| of their words. The electricity of genius is not to be wholly 
/ accounted for. The devout reader still stands in awe. Their 
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*“lightnings gave shine unto the world; the earth saw it, and 
was afraid.” 

If we need any further explanation of the hold of the 
Psalms on Christians in all times and of all races, is it not to 
be found in the fact that the Psalms, like the Hebrew 
Scriptures generally, have in them the seeds of the eternal,— 
of truth and love, of that which reveals God to man and 
reconciles justice with mercy? Though parts of the Psalms 
may seem alien to the faith of Christ, there is mixed with 
them, even though invisibly, a promise of the truth. When 
we look at a poppy seed we find no indication of the poppy 
flower, or, indeed, of anything to differentiate that seed from 
the tiny seed that will but produce a weed. Yet hidden in the 
seed is the potentiality of a glorious bloom. So the Psalms 
as a whole have embedded in them that which can stimulate, 
encourage, and illuminate the Christian life. They are not 
Christian, but they hold ready to be developed that which will 
become part of the religion of Christ. By their fruits we 
know them. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A PHILISTINE. 
HE literary discovery made by King George III. that 
Shakespeare is “ sad stuff” is one that clever young 
gentlemen in every generation are in danger of making. It 
comes in great measure from taking their Shakespeare as read 
in the press of more recent literature, and then, as a conse- 
quence, regarding him as a purveyor of quotations instead of 
as a writer of plays. An amusing dramatic critic who ought 
to have known better once devoted a column of his journal 
to abuse of Shakespeare for talking such twaddle as “ Out, 
out, brief candle!’ whereas it was Macbeth, not Shake- 
speare, who said so; and Shakespeare lets us see very clearly 
what he thinks of Macbeth as a critic of life. The excuse of 
such dramatic criticism lies in the practice of modern dramatic 
authors. The present writer once called the attention of a 
living dramatist to the curious fact that all the poetry in the 
play of Macbeth is given to the somewhat unheroic hero, and 
he was met by the reply, “ Well, an author must put his 
poetry somewhere,” as though Shakespeare’s writing-desk was 
pigeon-holed, and when a play was wanted he took a chance 
lot of persons and distributed among them his landscape 
pieces, moral platitudes, murders, and soliloquies on things in 
general, of which he had always an elegant assortment on 
hand. An apology for Shakespeare is too big a business to 
undertake in a wee'ly journal, but we may at least see how 
hollow is this particular charge of Philistinism. It is meant 
to imply, first, that Shakespeare talks fustian philosophy and 
cheap moral sentiment; then, that he was bourgeois in politics, 
and in private life a snob; and finally, that he used to go to 
church. 

Great harm has been done to the reputation of Shake- 
speare by the taste for text-books, birthday-books, Shake- 
spearian calendars, and the like, in which a fragment 
of what is popularly supposed to be wit or wisdom is 
excerpted for each day in the year. To-day we are in- 
formed that “ All the world’s a stage”; to-morrow that 
“The man that hath no music in himself is fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils”; next day we are urged to “ Neither 
a borrower nora lender be”; and so onthrough all the proverbs 
that may be quoted in the plays. Now the first of these bits 
of wisdom comes from “the melancholy Jacques,” who 
prided himself on being fin-de-siécle, and of whom healthy 
humanity in the person of Rosalind makes fun; the second 
is put into the mouth of the amorous Lorenzo at an out-of- 
door moonlight concert, and is in keeping with the scene and 
with the entirely unpractical character of the young gentle- 
man; the third is a copy-book maxim from the repertory of 
that master of the sententious, Polonius. Not one of them 
is put forward by Shakespeare as a word from his own 
philosophy of life, and their presence in text-books reflects 
discredit not upon their writer, but their collector, and the 
public who buys. Reference has been made to Macbeth. 
That brave and bloodthirsty Highlander is, like so many of his 
race, redeemed from insignificance by a streak of poetical 
imagination ; and the soliloquies with which, in the manner 
of a Greek chorus, he sums up the position at the various 
stages of his degeneration, are among the most beautiful 
verses in any of the plays. But they cannot be cut out of 
their context and conned as “ Beauties of Shakespeare.” 
They are not Shakespeare’s soliloquies, and are not meant to 








be ours. They are as proper to Macbeth as. Hamlet's are to 
Hamlet. If Macheth’s management of his life led him at the 
end to pronounce it “a tale told by an idiot, full of 
and fury, signifying nothing,” and so to ery, “Out, out, bri 
candle!” it is mere childish folly to say that Shak 
chose and dramatised this story in order to give a picture 
shape to his own philosophy of life. That Shakvapemeins 
: ; ; ag 
not content with Hamlet’s philosophy or Macbeth’s ig shown 
by his wrecking their lives. They are heroes in the Senge 
that their mould is larger than ours, but they are heroes of 
tragedy ; which means that they are set to live their liyes ina 
world expressly contrived to bring their defects to catastrophe 
To say with Mr. Ruskin that Shakespeare “has no single 
hero” does not mean that the poet found everything in lifg 
mean and petty; in the ordinary sense of the word he has 
heroes,—Marcus Brutus is a hero, so is Othello, so is Henny V, 
so—with a difference—is Coriolanus; but the particular ia 
of art called tragedy, which Shakespeare elected to employ 
depends upon the fact that the most heroic character pt 
be brought to ruin by some inherent flaw, if circumstances 
should play upon it; and surely this is true criticism of 
life, and more just than if the heroes were each set up upon 
his pedestal. 

In the next place, by calling Shakespeare a Philistine it js 
sometimes implied that he was not a good Socialist, not even 
a democrat, but bourgeots, which is the antithesis to “ citizen,” 
To the first of these accusations it should be enough to reply 
that Socialist ideas had not come in during the spacious 
times of Queen Elizabeth; but if it be meant that Shake. 
speare had no pity for the unemployed, the play of Coriolanus 
would furnish an answer, unless it is imperative to identify 
the poet with the Patricians. If what is meant is merely that 
Shakespeare had no panacea, why should it be expected of 
him, when there is none to-day ?—and even if he had heen 
able to conceive and believe in the Socialist nostrum as some. 
thing different from Jack Cade’s, why should he have put it 
in his plays, when there is no hint of it in the fifteen hundred 
pages of the “Earthly Paradise”? Again, as to democracy. 
This question also had not come up; but on the one hand, 
in Coriolanus you have crowds painted from the life—good. 
natured, ill-informed, fickle—and in Richard IT. you have a 
picture of the evils of autocracy. Neither play is a political 
pamphlet ; both sides of each question are allowed to display 
their merits and their defects. And then as to citizenship. 
Was it not “G. B.S.” who said: “ You will not find the making 
of a decent vestryman in the whole horde” of Shakespeare's 
characters? How about Dogberry? Or, seriously, how 
about Henry V.? Surely he has zeal, even self-sacrifice, for 
the commonwealth, and he very much wanted to disendow 
the Church. Further, if it be asked what poetry has most 
raised one’s heart to feelings of patriotism, the answer must 
be: Shakespeare’s. No line of Drayton or Campbell or Scott 
is so soul-stirring as the lament of John of Gaunt (how would 
he do for a vestryman ?), or the closing lines of King Jol, 
or that couplet from a chorus in Henry V.:— 

“O England ! model to thy inward greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart!” 
But even this, again, your superior person would resent as 
“flagrant insularity.” The phrase was Lord Acton’s, who some 
years ago, in a criticism upon George Eliot, took Shakespeare 
to task for that, and for the obviousness of his characters, 
as well as “his indifference to the deeper objects for which 
his generation contended.” What were these deeper objects 
to which Shakespeare showed himself so obtuse? If we 
glance through Bacon’s “ Essays,” we shall not find many 
topics upon which we could not quote as sound and illu- 
minating judgments from Shakespeare as any we find there. 
If what is meant is that Shakespeare had little knowledge of 
Italian art, it is hard to see how this affected his poetry for 
the worse; if it was foreign philosophy or theology or science 
that he left on one side, we need not be sorry, for such things 
are of an age, not for all time. The late Master of Balliol 
once said of a distinguished preacher, “Mr. —— puts 
Darwinism into his sermons, but what we want is facts.” 
Let us be thankful that Shakespeare put facts into his plays, 
and not Tudor Darwinism. 

Finally it is hinted that Shakespeare was respectable, for 
did he not purchase the rectorial tithes at Stratford, and sit 
in the big Clopton pew on Sundays, and sue a debtor for 
£1 15s.10d.? Well, a man’s social character must be tested 
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tandard of his own generation. It was not in those 
noticeable piece of Pharisaism to go to church; every- 

~ “tid so who had not outrun the constable. And as to 
oir debts and investing money, even our latter-day 
* hets and poets have taught us by example, if not by pre- 
ae doso. But, after all, is not all such criticism as this 
o 5 fo mark, especially in the case of a dramatist ? The 
ar ei is to discount the very palpable interest Shakespeare 
oodness by suggesting that he was a sanctimonious 
“e ite But if Shakespeare’s interest in goodness annoys 
Was he may quite justifiably disregard it. It cannot be 
oa that Shakespeare preaches. He puts Henry V. and 
Falstaff, Antony and Octavius, side by side, and does not say 
whether he himself likes either or both or neither; you can 
draw any or no moral as you please. When he uses pious 
hrases it is because they fit the character. To say of any 
ses that they are those of “an actor anxious to show he 

be above his profession, and was a thoroughly respectable 
pa in private life,” is to forget that Shakespeare did not 
oblish his plays; a mere audience even of dramatic critics 
vould be incapable of making any such reflection at the time 


the s 


of representation. 





LONDON GARDENS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Telegraph says that 
lovers of flowers, at all events, will feel regret at the 
coming fate of one of the last of the old nursery gardens for 
which London was formerly so famous. This is the Ashburn- 
ham Park Nursery in King’s Road, Chelsea, a parish always 
famous for flower-growing, even when there were ten thousand 
acres within four miles of Charing Cross devoted to horti- 
culture. London now gets its flowers mainly from Scilly or 
the South of France, and its fruit from Kent or Normandy, if 
not from further afield. But in the old days all its flowers were 
grown in London itself, or around it, and most of its fruit 
also. Even some of its wine, when claret cost 8s. a bottle in 
the days of the French wars, was made in the London vine- 
yards. There is no such land for horticulture in all England 
as the low lands by the London Thames. Chelsea and 
Kensington, North End, Earl’s Court, Fulham and Chiswick, 
were the home for centuries of what may be called pro- 
fessional gardening. The site of the horticultural gardens 
at Chiswick recalls the fact. But in old books on exotics, 
published some seventy years or more ago, the first intro- 
duction and dissemination of tropical and foreign plants 
are ascribed in the majority of instances to London nurseries, 
showing at once the enterprise and the good management of the 
owners. The first red geranium is said to have been raised in 
Chelsea in 1822, and the first white moss-rose discovered in a 
garden there; while the Brompton Park nursery can be 
traced back as far as 1681, and was described by Evelyn. 
Chelsea, too, was selected by Sir Hans Soane as the site for 
his “Physic Garden,” which is fortunately still preserved 
opposite to Swan Walk. In the reign of Elizabeth, and for 
some time later, much fruit was imported by sea to London; 
but by the enterprise of the gardeners of the succeeding 
reigns nearly the whole supply was grown within a short 
distance of Covent Garden. Evelyn notes that the Brompton 
nurserymen, besides producing immense numbers of young 
trees of choice kinds, and of culinary herbs and dessert 
fruits, “had planted ab origine, and still had under their 
care and inspection a great number of grounds and gardens 
of noblemen and persons of quality, though at consider- 
able distances.” Close by was a forerunner of Messrs. 
Sutton’s firm, where “all the various kinds of corn, wheat, 
barley, oats, beans, and green food for cattle” were grown 
experimentally, as well as various grasses, “for the purpose of 
ascertaining the most proper sorts for meadows, pastures, and 
plantation crops.” At present the only London gardens large 
enough for garden-parties are those of the King at Bucking- 
ham Palace’; of Lord Ilchester at Holland House, where the 
dahlia was first grown in England in 1804; at Devonshire 
House; at Fulham Palace, the best of all the old London 
gardens; and of some of the large houses in the centre of 
Regent’s Park. Stafford House and St. James’s Palace also 
have gardens, but it cannot be said that they suggest that 
the most is made of the opportunity for growing flowers 
which London affords. 


them from the road. These will be found on many old 
thoroughfares, such as the original Gloucester Road, Pem- 
broke Road in Earl’s Court, and hundreds of other similar 
situations. This forecourt is usually entered by a gate, and 
consists mainly of gravel, or perhaps of a small grass-plot, 
with a melancholy evergreen on it. In a few streets, such as 
Addison Road, the houses have quite considerable forecourts. 
The largest and most suggestive forecourt in London is that 
of Devonshire House in Piccadilly. This large area consists 
of plain gravel, as may be seen through the beautiful gates 
brought from Chiswick House. A large forecourt fronts 
St. Paul's School on the main road westwards. The centre 
was recently all turfed, a beautiful group of statuary placed 
in the centre, and a few beds of bright flowers set in the 
turf, instead of dirty evergreens; and even this simple 
decoration, and expansion of the area of grass, produced an 
effect as pleasing as it was unexpected, and at a trifling cost. 
But for the general treatment of small London forecourts 
the methods adopted by modern gardeners for the paved 
terraces immediately abutting on the walls of houses should 
be studied. Gravel should be abolished, and the necessary 
path to the door made of grey flagstones, set flush with 
turf. This at once makes an immense difference in the 
appearance of the little court. In the turf, or abutting on 
the path, there should be small beds, possibly not more than 
a few feet square, set round with a narrow flagstone edging, 
this also being set in green turf or not, according to 
taste. In these little beds will be low bright-coloured rose- 
bushes, perhaps not more than two feet high, which will 
flower from June until the end of October. The spaces 
between will be set with red tulips in spring, and with blue 
pansies later. The cost is almost nothing, and the gain in 
the sense of welcome which the court gives is beyond counting. 
For the house-wall rising up from the court we would not 
have “ creepers,”-—not Virginia creeper or ampelopsis, that is. 
There are many beautiful and “distinguished” climbers to 
take their place. The fig is one of the very best, and was first 
planted in this country at Lambeth Palace by Bishop Gardiner, 
It flourishes exceedingly on a London wall, as the name “ Fig 
Tree Court ” reminds us. The green miniature fruit look pretty 
in winter, and in spring and summer the leaves are things of 
beauty. The vine, its ancient companion, will also grow well 
on any sunny London wall. But the vine is almost too informal 
for a forecourt, or for any city wall-space, unless very large or 
very small, like some of the old cottages in Chelsea, still hung 
with black grapes on their vines. The Judas tree may be 
trained on a forecourt wall, like an apricot or fig, as a 
splendid example on a drab brick wall at Wrest Park shows. 
The forsythia, which in early spring is a mass of waxen 
yellow blossom, and many forms of clematis, will flourish in 
London forecourts and against London walls; but these, as a 
rule, are best suited for gardens at the backs of houses, or for 
the dividing wall between one forecourt and another, where 
also the bright green pyracanthus, with its masses of red wax 
berries, also has its place. Larger forecourts may be further 
decorated with flower borders against the house and the 
dividing wall, arranged according to the share of sunlight 
which they obtain. It is perhaps worth remembering that 
the commoner ferns will grow in any corner, even the darkest ; 
and that foxgloves and orange lilies are very accommodating 
in this respect. For the border of a sunny London forecourt 
the owner may rely on it that he can have first an edging of 
old-fashioned white pinks, or pink pinks, growing up to and 
touching his narrow border of grey stone flags. Within the 
grey fringe of the pinks, which are pretty whether in flower or 
not, he can have hyacinths, tulips, Crown Imperials, and the 
common daffodils in early spring, and crocuses earlier still. 
Later, irises of the most splendid kinds, purple, bronze, 
yellow, and gold, will come out in masses. Wallflowers 
and hollyhocks are not for the forecourt, but for the garden 
behind the house; but all flowers that will grow in the 
forecourt will flourish in the garden, though the latter will 
necessarily need a larger variety, and suit a greater number 
of flowers by its larger space and possibilities of giving 
them a proper environment. 

In London gardens behind the houses dielytras and 
columbines will add graceful shapes to colour, and the 
pink and white campions will last all the summer through. 
The white campions, beloved of moths, are almost everlasting. 





A feature of many London houses not exactly in the central 
residential parts is the forecourts, with a low wall dividing 


It is their pleasant habit to open towards the evening, and to 
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shed a shower of white stars over their whole irregular extent 
of branches, as the evening shadows deepen. The common 
crimson peony does well too, and many sorts of splendid 
orange and scarlet lilies, and purple veronica. The dahlia will 
come on in the autumn, and last till late, as it does at the 
time of writing. Heliotropes, pansies, calceolarias, fuchsias, 
and above all, for general usefulness, the pretty ivy-leafed 
geraniums, both the pink and the rose-coloured, will brighten 
the mixed borders and go on until late; while the beautiful 
modern varieties of Michaelmas daisy and of hardy chrysanthe- 
mums will often keep up the chain of flower life till part of 
November is past, and winter really come. The London 
gardener will be able to glorify his borders with various forms 
of gladiolus also, many of which last until very late in the 
year; and with white marguerite daisies, which last until the 
frosts come. Even violets can be grown with success in 
London, and a little bed of them will scent a sunny corner 
till the New Year with some subtle perfume either from leaves 
or straggling blossoms. 

It will be seen that the objection so often raised that “no 
flowers will grow in London” is very far from being true. 
The kinds named above, to which stocks might also be added, 
and the fine new wallfiowers, are not “ bedding-out” plants, 
nor such as the costly but good gardening of the public parks 
provides, though most of the flowers will need renewing every 
third year. If any one would see what can be achieved in 
“public gardening,” a visit to the sub-tropical garden in 
Battersea Park on a fine September day will show a floral 
spectacle richer than can be seen at most of the famous 
palaces of England. 

It is a thousand pities that with such possibilities the 
centres of the London squares are not put to better purpose. 
If the bad cast-iron railings were removed, and the spirit of 
modern gardening, with due limitations of good sense, allowed 
to deal with them, they would be the feature of London. But 
squares are not the places for herbaceous borders or the beauty 
of particular flowers to be displayed. Broad effects of gay 
colour and good green turf, with fountains and goldfish, and 
a sun-dial in the centre of the green, would suit the environ- 


ment far better. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. BALFOUR AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—You were good enough during last Session to publish 
two letters from me, in which I argued that the true course 
for Unionist Free-traders was to support the present Govern- 
ment. I venture to find in Mr. Balfour’s recent speech in 
Edinburgh a signal justification of the attitude which was 
then advocated. As to the true meaning of this speech tkere 
has been a very remarkable difference of opinion, due less, 
perhaps, to any real ambiguity in the speech itself than to 
the fact that critics—remembering a certain mistiness in some 
of Mr. Balfour’s previous efforts—were determined at all 
hazards to discover ambiguities, and to the ingenious but 
hardly successful attempts made by Mr. Chamberlain and 
his allies in the Press to entangle Mr. Balfour in their 


Protectionist net. 

Mr. Balfour explicitly repudiated Protection, You, Sir, while 
taking note of this declaration, have contended that it amounts 
to nothing, on the ground that Protection as defined by Mr. 
Balfour is outside the realm of practical politics. With sub- 
mission, I am quite unable to follow this argument. Mr. Balfour, 
by referring to the fact that there was in the Conservative party 
a strong Protectionist element, and by intimating that in the 
event of that element obtaining the upper hand he could no 
longer remain leader, made it quite clear that he did not intend 
his remarks to be applicable only to some dead or impossible 
policy. He defined Protection as being in effect the raising of 
prices to the home consumer for the benefit of the home pro- 
ducer. Is that a dead policy? Is it accurate to say that 
“probably no one ever professed to be a Protectionist in Mr. 
Balfour’s sense”? Surely itis the policy of the United States, 
of the great nations of Europe, and of our own Colonies. 

It is true, of course, that, for very obvious reasons, Protectionist 
orators are much more prone to dwell on the gain of the producer 
than on the loss of the consumer; but the benefit which they 
promise to the producer can be obtained only by the raising of 
prices. I have always thought that the principal argument for 





Free-trade against Protection was that Protection raised prices ; 
yet your contention, if I rightly apprehend it, is that no Pro- 
tectionist advocates, or ever would think of advocating, a policy 





. 7 . . ae 
resulting in a rise of prices. Mr. Balfour’s repudiation of 
tection may be contrasted with the following sentence fro s 
Chamberlain’s speech at Luton :—“ While our policy during tia 
recent years has failed, the policy of Continental nations the 
policy of our kinsmen across the Atlantic in the United States . 
America, the policy of our own children in the self. ove = 
Colonies of on Britain, has succeeded.” or 

Mr. Chamberlain advocates the policy of i 
Mr. Balfour has in terms rejected that Tolley, eae San, 
to his position as a Free-trader; he will use taxation onl a 
our goods into other countries, not to keep foreign goods ont : 
prt car gril In Fd up gr attitude I submit that ray 
entitle e confidence and to the support ioni 
Free-traders. es 

I desire to say one word upon the Colonia’ 
this question. I need hardly sti out that the ‘aa 
between the one Election and the two Elections 80 
from being—as Mr. Chamberlain suggested—a mere detail 
of procedure, is absolutely fundamental. No Unionist who at 
the next Election supports Mr. Balfour’s policy is direct] 
or indirectly committed to the taxation of food. What M. 
Balfour has proposed is not, surely, a mere party Conference. 
it is a discussion to which all the persons concerned will come 
absolutely free and unshackled. Those who hold that the result 
of a full and free discussion will, in all probability, be to show 
that a fiscal union is, in the present situation of the Mother. 
country and her Colonies, impracticable, and that the closer 
association with the Colonies which all Imperialists desire must 
be sought by other paths, should be the last to object to that 
discussion. 

To sum up, I contend that Mr. Balfour has now definitely 
declared for Free-trade. If after that declaration the Unionist 
party is captured by the Protectionists, the responsibility will 
in large measure rest with those Unionist Free-traders who fail 
at the critical moment to afford resolute support to the leader 
who, in the face of difficulties of the most formidable character 
is upholding their policy. : 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

A FREE-TRADE SUPPORTER OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


[We have dealt with this letter in our leading columns,— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


REDISTRIBUTION AND IRISH UNIONISTS, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I trust you will permit me to reply to “ Sexagenarian” 
(Spectator of October Ist) in respect of a recent speech 
of mine on this subject which has been noticed in your 
columns. While I should regret that anything I have said 
should cause a difference of opinion among Irish Unionists, I 
am glad that attention has been drawn to the effect of redis. 
tribution on the lines generally presupposed in relation to 


Trish Unionism. 

Nine out of ten of those Irish Unionists who shout for redis- 
tribution do so because they believe that the proposals outlined 
involve a loss to Irish Nationalists of thirty votes, and a con- 
sequent gain to the Unionist party of an equal amount. My 
intelligence, on which “Sexagenarian” has been a little hard, 
carries me a stage further, and I have ventured to state my own 
opinion. If it be assumed that thirty seats are to be transferred 
from Ireland to Great Britain before next General Election, it is 
a reasonable assumption that fifteen of these will then go to 
British Home-rulers and fifteen to Unionists. The difference 
from the Irish Unionist point of view between fifteen British 
Home-rulers and fifteen Irish Nationalists is little or nothing. 
There can be no gain to us by this transfer pro tanto either 
in voting power or policy. Assuming that British Unionists 
acquire the remaining fifteen seats, since we must forego at 
least three Irish Unionist seats of the fifteen Irish transferred, 
the total net amount gained is twelve seats. If, as one of my 
colieagues holds, we should have to surrender five Irish Unionist 
seats, it would only be ten gained. That would be the total gain 
to Irish Unionism on the question of the Union. But on ques- 
tions of Castle administration, education, and other topics on 
which Irish opinion runs high, these twelve or ten would be an 
absolute loss to Irish Unionism if the party (English) Whip 
should so decree. 

If this is all that redistribution is going to do for Irish 
Unionism, is it any wonder that far-seeing Unionists in the 
North of Ireland are beginning to inquire where it will leave 
us? Irish Unionists in the South and West of Ireland, who are, 
unfortunately, shut out of all hope of direct Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, do not attach the same importance to the loss of Irish 
Unionist seats as in the North, where the representatives of the 
people serve local and Imperial needs and aspirations. But while 
Unionist and Protestant interests are daily being threatened by the 
existing Ultramontane Irish administration, any Ulster Unionist 
must be forgiven if he claims the right to criticise very closely 
any proposals which will tend to impair the strength of the repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament which he looks on as the 
first line of defence. 

—I am, Sir, &e., 

Moore Lodge, Kilrea, Belfast. 

[We cannot for a moment admit that an English Liberal, 
even if he is nominaily a Home-ruler, is anything like as 





Wm. Moore. 
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t a danger to the Union as an Irish Separatist. With 


i he desire for legislative Home-rule, even when 
: viele it is very’ rare to find it at all in modern 
Liberals—is more or less Platonic. "With the Nationalist it 
js fierce and determined. The real danger to the Union comes 
from the possibility of the Nationalists holding the balance 
between parties, and selling themselves to the higher bidder, 
whether Liberal or Tory. The danger of such a transaction 
will be greatly lessened by the reduction of the Irish repre- 


sentation. —Ep. Spectator. ] 





PROFESSOR DOWDEN AND SIR HORACE 
PLUNKETT. 
[To tae Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to correct a slight injustice done me 
by Sir Horace Plunkett in your last issue? He speaks of 
your accepting, on my “authority,” certain then uncontradicted 
statements of Mr. Moore, K.C., M.P., which had appeared in 
the Times three weeks previously. I considered that Mr. 
Moore’s letter ought not to be ignored, but I gave the state- 
ment solely as his, and I was careful to deprive it, as far as 
was then in my power, of such authority as its citation by me 
might be supposed to confer. My comment, partly quoted by 
Sir Horace Plunkett, but not in a connection which shows its 
special reference, was this: “The temper of mind, created by 
the action of the Irish Administration, which fastens eagerly, 
perhaps hastily, on such allegations, is what deserves notice.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., EpWaRD DowDEN. 


Dublin. 





CHINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In discussing the question of white men on the Trans- 
yaal mines, it is necessary to distinguish three classes :— 
(1) The office staff—accountants, bookkeepers, clerks, &e.—and 
the mining staff—chemical experts, mining experts, &c. 
(2) Skilled artisans. (These are almost exclusively Cornish 
miners. They work on contract, and make from £40 to £80 a 
month. I met one at Maraisburg who could not write his 
own name, but who had drawn £87 that month.) (3) Un- 
skilled whites, including a good proportion of Dutch. If 
Chinese labour is a success, the first class will increase, but 
not to any great extent. Twice the number of unskilled 
labourers will not require twice the number of experts or 
double the office staff. Class 3 will disappear altogether. 
The real question is,—How will Class 2 be affected. Now 
there is no doubt that while the opinion of the shop- 
keepers and public generally in Johannesburg has always 
been against yellow labour, the miners of Class 2 were 
at first inclined to think that a plentiful supply of 
yellow unskilled labour would improve their own posi- 
tion. That opinion, however, was already being changed 
when I left the Transvaal. The miners are beginning to see 
that while a Kaffir could never take the place of a skilled 
miner, the Chinaman will be able to do so. The opinion is 
freely expressed that in six months there will be plenty of 
Chinamen well able to replace the skilled Cornish miner. 
And does any one believe that the mine-owners will pay a 
Cornishman £80 a month for doing what a Chinaman will 
do for anything from 1s. 6d. to 5s. a day? I put this view 
to a high official, and was met by the question: “ Why should 
we pay a man who would get £2 10s. a week at home, £20 
a week here, if a Chinaman will do it for 30s. or less?” 
Why, indeed, if the mines exist for the benefit of the mine- 
owner alone? But I hold that the mines exist principally 
for the benefit of South Africa. The great need of South 
Africa is capital wherewith to develop her unrivalled 
resources. But what benefit does South Africa derive 
from the mines? The needs of the mines, in machinery, 
chemicals, &c., are necessarily supplied from Europe; the 
profits go home to the shareholders in England; the only 
bite which South Africa has into the produce of the mines is 
the amount spent by the black “ boy.” Every penny of the 
Kaffir’s 3s. day remains in the country. But the China “ boy” 
will spend what little he does spend, not at the shop of the 
open trader, but at the mine-owner’s canteen in the compound, 
and will take his savings out of the country. If the mines 
are to be worked by yellow labour, then for all the good they 


have called capital South Africa’s greatest need. There are 
two others,—namely, white men, and time. Your admirable 
article in the Spectator of October 15th shows how the supply 
of these two requirements will be hindered by the employ- 
ment of yellow labour. If the future of South Africa is of 
greater importance than the present dividends of mining 
companies, the employment of yellow labour is a disaster. 
My letter is already too long, or I should have liked to have 
dealt with the Rev. G. Bosanquet’s letter on the great success 
of Chinese coolies. Perhaps, with your permission, I may 
return to that point. At present I will only ask: Is his son 
on a mine where Chinese are employed.—I am, Sir, &e., 
PETER GREEN. 
Sacred Trinity Clergy House, 
27 Blackfriars Road, Salford. 


(To tur Epitor or THE “ Sprcrator.”’ | 

Sir,—It would be easy to show, did space permit, that the 
report of the Chronicle Commissioner on Chinese labour for 
the Rand, to which you called attention last week, is very 
misleading, though not, I feel sure, intentionally so. A very 
imperfect knowledge of the country and limited time at dis- 
posal are presumably the causes of the hasty generalisations. 
But the great mistake of the writer, of you, Sir, if you will 
allow me to say so, and of many others who object to the 
employment of Chinese labour, is in talking of the regenera- 
tion of the mining industry, and the enrichment of its mag- 
nates and immediate hangers-on, as an end in itself instead of 
only a means—a disagreeable one to a good many people 
evidently—to an end infinitely greater and more worthy. 


What is wanted by Lord Milner and others who have at heart 
the true welfare of the country as a whole is so to encourage the 
mining industry as to provide out of it as quickly as may be a 
sufficient reserve of financial strength to fertilise the entire sub- 
continent from heart to extremities, to provide an efficient scheme 
of irrigation, to lay many new lines of railway, to revolutionise 
agriculture, and to promote the introduction of several new 
industries, besides greatly quickening the old ones. I have never 
observed that there is any greater desire to pamper the mine- 
owner as such on the other side of the water than on this, if only 
because that astute gentleman may be so especially trusted to 
take care of himself. But what the people on the other side do 
want, and mean to have, is that vast development of the extra- 
ordinary resources of their country which they so well know 
must follow a sufficiency of unskilled labour for the mines. And 
the employment of Chinese labour is the one and only way at 
present open of reaching this great evolution, so soon to give to 
the commerce of the Old Country that fillip it so greatly needs, as 
well as to the new one. In this way the employment of a hundred 
thousand or so Chinese labourers will, I have no doubt at all, 
ultimately result in the addition of at least an equal number of 
Englishmen to the population of the country,—not men who 
have dropped to the extremity which must be reached in Africa 
before they will compete at unskilled labour with the blacks, but 
men earning many of them their £20 to £25 per month, and there- 
fore able to provide for a wife and family, without which their 
citizenship is incomplete. 

If only the people of England could see into the future, as those 
can see into it who know something at first hand of the resources 
of the country and all the latent spring beneath the surface so 
ready to assert itself on the smallest opportunity, there would be 
little more discussion here of the vexed Chinese question. Then 
no one who wanted, as we all want, to fill up the country as soon 
as may be with new and flourishing English settlers would 
lament the shifting of some thousand or two unskilled white 
labourers from the mines to better work elsewhere, and least of 
all would any one imagine that the regeneration of the country 
depended on the effort to retain these men in such a place and 
to add if possible to their numbers. I have personally witnessed 
the greatest resentment by Afrikanders of a higher class against 
the employment of white men for low wages at work usually 
done by the blacks. This opinion, which is almost universal, 
may be a right or a wrong one, but it is certain to last many 
years longer as at present. Meanwhile no permanent contentment 
could be expected of men in such a position. 

Amongst the charges brought against Lord Milner by the 
opponents of his policy is that he has employed a too expensive 
staff, particularly in the newly formed Department of Agriculture. 
Now it is certain that a like expense in the United States would 
be looked upon as a hopelessly inadequate one, and I am not 
aware that a lack of common-sense or business acumen is any 
characteristic of Americans. I can personally testify to the 
excellent work which has been done in this Department, and 
though perhaps less would have been spent upon it if any of the 
authorities had foreseen the duration and severity of the crisis 
which the mining industry is at length successfully surmounting, 
the loss to the Colonies would have been most grievous. No one 
foresaw it. But for the Chinese importation, very much of this 
valuable work must in any case before this have been stopped, 
and large numbers more men of all classes and occupations must 
as inevitably have left the country. 





will do South Africa they might as well be in Essex. I 





—I am, Sir, &c., F. I. Cooxe. 
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[To tHe Epriror or THE “‘SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your article last week on the above subject you charac- 
terise as “the merest piece of clap-trap” the argument that 
white men should not work with coloured at unskilled labour. 
This, and not dividends, appears to me the most important 
argument bearing on the whole question. . Whether rightly or 
wrongly, the white man is considered superior to the coloured, 
and only by maintaining that superiority can he continue to 
govern the millions of blacks in South Africa. If he works 
at unskilled labour with the coloured man, he will in time 
become his equal, and the Transvaal will then surely cease to 
be anything approaching a white man’s country. I should 
like, Sir, to ask if you approve of substituting white labour 
for the existing black, as to be logical you must. Surely this 
reduces the argument to an absurdity. The advent of 
Chinese has resulted in the employment by the mines since 
May of twelve hundred more white men (Z%mes, October 18th), 
and these not at low unskilled rates of pay, but at high skilled 
rates. Neither the Daily Chronicle with its prejudiced 
articles nor any one else can deny the fact “that the more 
unskilled coloured labour employed in the Transvaal the 
more white labour at high wages will be employed.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALFRED HIcks. 
Culverden Castle, Tunbridge Wells. 


[There is not the slightest fear that the white man will lose 
his sense of superiority because he does a kind of labour which 
is also done by blacks. His sense of racial superiority is far 
too deeply ingrained to be lost in that way. The talk of the 
white man working side by side with the black is merely an 
appeal to prejudice. The white men will, no doubt, work in 
white gangs, and the black in black, and not in mixed gangs, 
but the fact that both are working at mining will no more be 
held to degrade the white than the fact that white workers in 
the Transvaal are habitually assisted by black workers. This 
is a kind of working side by side which has always existed 
without any complaint.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








(To tHe Eviror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I met an old friend last week who had just returned 
from South Africa. He was lamenting the fact that the ship 
he came home in was full of working men, who, as he said, 
“ought to be going the other way”; but, he continued, “it is 
their own fault; they won’t do a fair day’s work for a good 
day’s pay. I had several working under me on roads, &c., at 
eight shillings a day, and Kaffirs on half the wage did twice 
or three times the work, so I had to dispense with the white 
men”! Now this is the experience and opinion of a British 
officer (Colonel on the Staff) whose sympathies and predi- 
lections were all in favour of employing the white man. An 
ounce of fact is worth a ton of fiction or gossip. So long as 
this is the case, how can South Africa ever be a white man’s 
country? To make it so the white man must be prepared, 
for a time at least, to accept a moderate wage, adopt a 
lower standard of living, and prove that, even if it be higher 
than that of the Kaffir, Indian, or Chinaman, it is well earned 
by better work or more of it. It has always seemed to me 
that there is a great deal of false pride in the assumption that 
the white man cannot work with the black in South Africa. 
Once the dignity of labour is recognised, there can be no 
degradation in his doing so; and if he proves himself the 
better man, he will be fully entitled to a better wage,—not 
otherwise. Failing this, all that can be hoped for is a better 
supply of black and yellow labour (unskilled), entailing, as it 
is virtually admitted it does, the employment of more white 
men (skilled) to supervise it. I have been a constant reader 
of the Spectator for many years, and deeply regret the attitude 
you have adopted with regard to the employment of Chinese 
labour, which, as Sir Arthur Lawley stated the other day, was 
necessary, not in the interests of mine-owners or shareholders, 
but for the welfare and advancement of the new Colonies. I 
hope, Sir, you may on reflection modify your opinion, the 
expression of which is doing a good deal of harm by bolstering 
up a party cry.—I am, Sir, &., ConsTANT READER. 


[Mr. Cresswell’s experience was that the white men to 
whom he was allowed to offer mining work for a short time 
worked well, and showed no sort of tendency to throw up 
their jobs on the ground that they were being degraded by 


$$$. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


. (To Tue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
1R,—The interesting article on “ Spiri . 
Church” in last om Pesce ig _ we sation 
Y mind some 
Bampton Lectures preached half-a-century ago by one pre. 
maturely, as it seemed, taken from us, John Ernest Bode. 
student of Christ Church, author of the well-known Confir. 
mation hymn, “O JesuseI have promised to serve Thee to 
the end.” The title of the Lectures seems anticipative of a 
later and happier age: “ Absence of Precision in the Formu. 
laries of the Church of England, Scriptural and Suited to a 
State of Probation.” It has been the fashion with those who 
have not studied the subject very profoundly to speak of the 
Church of England as a compromise, and to echo the epigram 
which Burke attributes to Chatham, as to its “ Calvinistic 
Articles and Popish Liturgy.” It would be more accurate to 
describe it, with the writer of the article, as a comprehension, 
The result is that, notwithstanding the efforts of those who 
have tried to capture the Church in the interests of a party, 
room happily has been found in it for good men of various 
shades of religious thought. With regard to the unique 
position of the Church of England, to which the article also 
refers, as a possible “reconciler of Christendom,” it may be 
interesting to recall some (let us hope) prophetic words of 
Joseph de Maistre :— 

“Si jamais les chrétiens se rapprochent, comme tout les y 
invite, il semble que la motion doit partir de l’église d’Angleterre, 
Le presbytérianisme fut une uvre Frangoise, et par conséquent 
une ceuvre exagérée. Nous sommes trop éloignés des sectateurs 
d'un culte trop peu substantiel; il n’y a pas moyen de nous 
entendre; mais l’église Anglicane, qui nous touche d’une main, 
touche d’autre ceux que nous ne pouvous toucher ; et quoique, 
sous un certain point de vue, elle soit en butte aux coups de deux 
partis, et quelle présente le spectacle un peu ridicule d’un révolte 
qui préche l’obéissance, cependant elle est trés précieuse sous 
d'autres aspects, et peut étre considérée comme une de ces inter- 
médes chimiques, capable d’approcher des élémens inassociables 
de leur nature.” 

—TI am, Sir, &e., 
9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 


G. J. CowxLEy-Brown. 





THE JAPANESE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your interesting article on “The New Power” in 
your issue of September 9th you seem to infer by your words, 
the “contemptuous exclusion” of the Japanese by the United 
States, Australia, and British Columbia, that the Japanese 
are actually excluded by legislation from British Columbia. 
This is not the case. Section 3 of the British Columbia 
Immigration Act of 1904 reads as follows :— 

“The immigration into British Columbia of any person (herein- 
after called a prohibited immigrant) who, when asked to do so 
by an officer, fails to write out at dictation in the character of 
some language of Europe and sign in the character of some 
language of Europe, and sign in the presence of the officer a 
passage of fifty words in length in any European language 
directed by the officer is hereby prohibited.” 

No immigrant, therefore, be he Chinese, Japanese, negro, 
Polynesian, or other race, who can, from dictation, write fifty 
words of any European language, and sign his name thereto, 
can be prevented from entering the Western gate of the 
British Empire. Chinese immigration is at present seriously 
affected by this law; but a walk through the streets of this 
beautiful city would convince your writer that the Japznese 
are serious competitors with the white man in the field of 
labour.—I am, Sir, &c., THomas A. MARTIN. 
Vancouver, B.C. 





ECKMUHL AND SHA-HO. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Students have doubtless already noticed the resemblance 
the last “ book-moves” of Kuropatkin and Oyama bear to those 
made by Napoleon I. and the Archduke Charles at Eckmiihl. 
I do not refer to the mancuvres which preceded that battle 
—manceuvres which the great captain considered were among 
his finest—but to the actual conduct of the fight itself. The 
Archduke strove to reach Napoleon’s communications with 
his right, and moved in great force, but sluggishly. Napoleon 





doing black men’s work.—Eb. Spectator. | 


on the other flank, operating with his right, broke vigorously 
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ae . 
trian left, and compelled the withdrawal of 
a aE J. J. RoBInson. 


the whole array.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Elvet, Barnham, Bognor. 





MINIATURE RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
$e,—Knowing the warm interest that the Spectator has 
pone the first taken in miniature rifle shooting, I am 
tempted to send you the following striking instance of its 
yalue. Bugler W. Smith, aged fifteen, of the Watton Detach- 
ent, Volunteer Battalion Norfolk Regiment, having attended 
vs course of shooting organised by the Wayland Miniature 
Rifle Club for lads of fifteen and upwards during the past 
summer, took part, with other members of the detachment, 
in the annual prize-firing competition, which was carried out 
on October Ist at the full-size range at Swaffham, with the 
Lee-Metford rifle. The distances were 200, 300, 400, and 500 
yards. His score of 171 out of a possible 196 points included 
97 bulls, 19 inners, and 3 outers. You will, I think, agree 
with me in considering this a most conclusive proof of how 
instruction and practice on a miniature rifle range lead up to 
good shooting at the longer ranges, and with the heavier 
Service rifle. I might mention that the rifle with which he 
learned is a Greener’s, 297°230 bore.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Mauuins, M.B. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN THE COUNTRY. 
(To tHE Eprror or THE “‘ SPEcTATOR,”’] 
Srr,—Miss Cochrane (see Spectator, October 15th) wishes that 
the new cottages for which we are agitating should all, or 
almost all, have three bedrooms. May I add a few words to 
explain why I hope they will not ? The additional bedroom, if 
upstairs (and if not upstairs it will be used as a parlour), will 
cost £30 or £35. At 5 per cent., this means 6d. a week in 
rent. Miss Cochrane says that most families at some periods 
require three bedrooms, and she quotes the experience of a 
village known to her. I have just made a list of the families 
living within a short radius of this house. There are fifty- 
eight of them, and only eight need a third room, and several 
of these would certainly let it if they had it. I do not think 
this is an exceptional case. Let us suppose that one family 
in three has more than three children, and that for ten years 
out of a married life of thirty this family needs three bed- 
rooms. If this is correct, one cottage in nine should have 
more bedrooms than two. I hope we shall beware of raising 
the rent of eight households by 15 per cent. in order that one 
may avoid overcrowding. I have heard this story of the need 
of three bedrooms as long as I can remember. It is a super- 


Guardians would tide the family over their present difficulties 
without asking them to go into the workhouse. 

On the strength of these remarks, backed up by comments in 
the Press as to the heartlessness of relieving officers, the boy’s 
family have been receiving sums of money of varying amounts 
from charitably disposed people (one gentleman from Hampshire 
sending £10), and a great injustice has been done to an excellent 
relieving officer. The clergyman of the parish, who has known 
the family for a considerable time, says that their difficulties seem 
to be chronic. The man is not in any Friendly or Trade Society. 
The case is certainly not one which could be properly helped by 
a shower of doles. But apart from all this, the statements of the 
mother in Court were not true. She forgot to mention the fact 
that her husband, who she did not think had “a job to go to 
when he was well,” was actually at work for his brother on the 
day when the boy was found begging, and could not attend the 
Court on the day of hearing because he wanted to finish the job. 
She did not say that some fcurteen months had elapsed since she 
had applied to the relieving officer for help. The “offer of the 
House” was entirely of her own imagining. It was the answer 
that she thought she would get if she went to him, not the 
answer that she had actually, or at least recently, received. As 
a matter of fact, if the relieving officer had been told of the 
husband’s ill-health, he would certainly have dealt with the case, 
and have granted a doctor’s order at once. 

It is a pity that Magistrates, in this class of cases, are so often 
apt to accept statements tending to bring the Poor Law and its 
officials into contempt, without allowing opportunity for their 
being answered. It is clear that, had this particular case been 
adjourned for securing the attendance of the relieving officer, a 
very different complexion would have been cast upon it, and the 
wasting of good money prevented. Most of your readers will, I 
think, agree with the remarks of the clergyman of the parish on 
such cases, which are, I am sorry to say, not infrequent : “The 
moral effect is positively disastrous; the mischief done to the 
community is incalculable; for while one particular case gets 
lavish and extravagant help, scores of others, equally, if not more, 
deserving, go short through lack of funds.” As for myself, I can 
only repeat what I said in my former letter: “It really seems as 
if if were necessary to commit some offence to make the spring of 
charity flow freely.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Orchards, near Godalming. 


W. CHANCE. 


[We heartily sympathise with Sir William Chance’s 
protest against spasmodic charity. It is demoralising him 
who gives as well as him who receives. His reminder of the 
injustice so often and so thoughtlessly done to the men 
and women who devote themselves to the important, but 
thankless, task of administering the Poor Law is also most 
timely.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE MODERN PARENT: A PLEA FOR THE 
MODERN BOY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Many “ modern parents” must have read with pleasure 





stition which common-sense ought to kill at sight—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. H. Ciovaeu. 
Burley, Ringwood. 





SPASMODIC CHARITY. 

[To tue EpitTor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Nearly three years ago (December 28th, 1901) you were 
so good as to publish a letter from me under the above title, 
drawing attention, by an illustrative example, to the harm 
done by the Press in making sensational “copy” out of an 
occasional Police Court case which lends itself to this mode of 
treatment. 


A very similar instance has just come to my notice, and perhaps 
you may think well to record it. A lad of thirteen was charged 
at the Stratford Police Court about four weeks ago with begging. 
According to the Press report, “he, a cleanly but poorly-clad 
little fellow, was arrested for begging from door to door. ‘I 
haven’t had anything to eat to-day,’ whined the poor little boy; 
and he went on to confide to the man in blue little snatches of the 
sorrow that had cast a gloom over his home.” The constable who 
arrested him stated to the Court: “I found that his statements 
were perfectly true. His father—a cabinetmaker by trade—has 
been ill for some weeks. He has six children, and when I went 
into the house I found no food there.” The mother of the lad 
said that she did not know that the boy was out begging. “He 
must have gone and done it because he was very hungry.” She 
said her husband had been out of work through illness, and that 
she did not suppose he had a job to go to when he was well, 
because trade was so very slack. In reply to a question by 
the Chairman of the Bench as to whether she had applied for 
relief, she said that she had spoken to the relieving officer, but he 
said “Go into the House” (meaning the workhouse), and she 
would not like to do that. The Chairman, addressing one of the 
workhouse officials who was in Court, said he thought the case 
was a very pitiful one, an? he would be glad to hear that the | 








| and agreement your article on this subject in last week's 


Spectator, for, with all due respect to the Head-Masters of 


| Haileybury and Repton, it is not possible for any one moving 
| in the varying circles of English life to believe in the decay of 


home life, or in the mismanagement and over-indulgence 
of schoolboys to the extent depicted by the speakers at 
the recent Church Congress. Probably we could all think 
of instances where the home, owing to neglect, harshness, 
or over-indulgence, is unhappy; though I personally have 
never heard of boys being habitually given champagne 
for dinner. Also there are doubtless parents, themselves 
stupid, who would not be likely to try to rouse the latent 
tastes and intelligence of their children. But such cases 
are the exception, not the rule; and what does strike the 
observer in numberless families is the freedom and happiness 
of the home circle, the sympathy between parents and 
children, and most of all the camaraderie carried to the 
verge of equality which obtains between fathers and their 
schoolboy sons: so that their mutual companionship is a 
source of unfeigned pleasure to both, and should prove a 
safeguard against many evils in the future. This is 
essentially a modern development, and stands to the credit 
of the fathers of the present day, who give far more of 
their time, thought, and interest to their boys’ concerns 
than was formerly the case. Something of the same ease of 
manner and good-fellowship is to be remarked between 
boys and their schoolmasters and tutors, who have quite 
ceased to rank among the category of their natural foes. 
“ Vacuous, stolid, silent, dull” the typical boy is not, thank 
heaven, but a well-mannered and intelligent creature with a 
higher moral standard than of yore, owing probably to the 
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large part that the sense of honour plays in the education of 
modern preparatory schools. Granted that games are his 
first and chiefest concern, yet his tastes and interests are 
varied and surprising, ranging over art, sport, literature, 
agriculture, chemistry, and natural history. I know a boy of 
thirteen who picked up one of Jane Austen’s novels and read 
sixty pages at a sitting, and another still at a public school 
who will talk by the hour of early Italian pictures; others 
who can distinguish the note of every bird that sings, who 
can tell every point of a sheep, pig, or cow, and who know 
every horse and dog within a radius of miles round. Ata 
certain private school a weekly meeting is held by a group of 
the smaller boys—average age ten and a half—where politics 
and other subjects of interest are discussed; and such 
instances could be multiplied indefinitely. On the whole, 
perhaps modern parents may be forgiven for thinking that in 
some respects their children are better handled than they were 
themselves, and for believing that these same young sons will 
not go far astray if they lead the rest of their lives according 


to this beginning. —I am, Sir, &c., 
A Mopern MorHer. 





LITERALLY! 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Will the Spectator receive a protest from one of its 
readers against its abuse of the word “literally”? On p. 557 
we read that a certain incident as related by Mr. Kipling 
“literally smites one between the eyes.” It may be that 
matters have gone so far as to make it seem hypercritical to 
protest: we read of a recent brass-band contest that “the 
audience literally hung on each note”; it often happens that 
applause literally brings down the house (sometimes at a 
cricket or football match); but, after all, the Spectator has 
a sound English tradition to safeguard.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. NEAVE BRAyYsHAW. 


Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

[Nostra culpa nostra maxima culpa. There is no possible 
excuse for our barbarism, unless it be the subtlety of infec- 
tion, and that, we fully admit, is but a poor excuse.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





MRS. TOLLEMACHE’S “DIDEROT.”—A 
CORRECTION. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Your issue of October 15th contains a friendly notice 
of my wife’s book entitled “ Diderot’s Thoughts on Art and 
Style.” It seems ungrateful to cavil at such a notice; but I 
must protest on her behalf against the title of her book being 
metamorphosed by your reviewer into “ Diderot’s Thoughts 
on Heart and Style.” The mistake is unlucky; for—to say 
nothing of my wife’s habitual precision in regard to her 
aspirates—the writings of Diderot which deal with “ affairs of 
the heart” are such as she did not care to translate.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hétel d Angleterre, Biarritz. 





THE THAMES BARRAGE SCHEME. 
[To THs EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In the paragraph in your issue of the 8th inst. report- 
ing and commenting on the address delivered by Sir Thomas 
Brooke-Hitching before the United Wards Club, you ask 
three questions in the interest of the public, to which, as 
engineer to the scheme, perhaps you will permit me a reply. 
(1) “ What amount of interruption to commerce there would 
be while it was building? ’”’—There will be no interruption at 
all to commerce during its construction, as it will be built in 
sections, and a sufficient waterway always kept open. All 
vessels now have to wait an average of seven hours at 
Gravesend for tides. (2) “What would be the expense of 
keeping it in repair?”—The cost of repair will be quite 
nominal, there being no wear and tear on a barrage or dam, 
but only the ordinary current repairs to lock gates, sluices, 
and their motor machinery. (3) “ How long will the barrage 
take in building?” —The time occupied in construction will 
be about three years.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. W. BARBER. 
17 & 18 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ey 


POETRY. 9 


WAR. 
(From Hans Sacus.) 


Tue Spirit said to me:— 


“Say, Friend, how’t pleaseth 


thee, 
War, and the men who toil 
In war, its fruit and spoil ?” 
I answered wise indeed :— 
“ Of war I have no need, 
And while I hold my life 
To give myself to strife 
Will evermore refuse. 
War hath no fame or use, 
But is a heavy yoke 
Alike on land and folk 
On whom it doth alight, 


And them that lead the fight. 


So say I war is vain, 

Mere punishment and pain, 
From which should ever be 
Both Prince and people free.” 





The Spirit : 
“ Friend, ree 
Oft must a man defend 
Both self and soul from foe, 
Who laying honour low ~ 
Troubleth the folk and land;' 
So man with trusty hand 
Shall right and justice saye, 
Therefore shouldst thou bo 
brave 
And gladly for thy land 
In honour take thy stand, 
Give thou thy body’s blood, 
Strength, might, and wealth 
and good 
Thy fatherland to save, 
Een as the ancients gave.” 
May peace and plenty wax, 
Prays in Niirnberg Hayg 
SAcHs. 





C. W. Broprisp, 








BOOKS. 


—@———. 
MR. SAINTSBURY’S “ HISTORY OF ORITICISM.”* 


WE congratulate Mr. Saintsbury on reaching the final volume 
of his monumental work. For whatever our views of the 
method employed and of many of the particular judgments, 
we must readily admit the courage which undertook such a 
task and the amazing diligence which is disclosed in its 
execution. He has forestalled Teutonic industry in one of 
its most natural manifestations. Mr. Saintsbury’s mental 
vigour is, indeed, most remarkable and praiseworthy, since, 
after a full life of many volumes, he still contemplates, so he 
tells us, no less an enterprise than a history of English 
prosody. No work by an author so well equipped and so 
intellectually alert can be without value; and we cheerfully 
confess that we have learned much from the reading of the 
three volumes, have been often amused, and not infrequently 
delighted. But as an historian of criticism we cannot say 
that we have found him wholly satisfactory. Though he 
explains his attitude in many digressions, we still have some 
difficulty in understanding, and, in so far as we understand, 
approving it. A true history of criticism should bea history 
of critical principles and methods, with particular examples 
used only as illustrations. A history of chemistry, shall we 
say ? is not necessarily a chronicle of every chemical experi- 
ment. But these volumes tend always to become a kind of 
lexicon of critical dicta. The difficulty of this practice is that 
the work becomes in large part unintelligible to any one 
less widely read than the author. For the ordinary man 
to read criticisms of works with which he is imperfectly 
acquainted is a sufficiently barren pursuit, but to read a 
criticism of such criticisms is sheer waste of time. Another 
objection is that such a method must resolve itself into a 
personal judgment of value on the part of the writer. A 
critic decides that a line of Milton is bad which Mr. Saints- 
bury thinks immortal. Mr. Saintsbury is probably perfectly 
right, but a judgment condemning the critic is out of place ina 
history of criticism unless his blunder is not an isolated exercise 
of taste, but the application of a critical principle. A true 
history of criticism must be a history of critical attitudes, and 
Mr. Saintsbury is ready enough to recognise this, in theory if 
not always in practice. But he considers it necessary to 
indulge in frequent tirades against aesthetics. Noone desired 
from him a history of aesthetic theory, any more than we 
should ask from an historian of railway construction a treatise 
on the principles of dynamics. But clearly all criticism is 
based on some theory of the beautiful, of what constitutes 
excellence in literature, and it is impossible to criticise a critic 
except on the basis of the adequacy or inadequacy of his 





* A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe from the Earliest Tezts to 
the Present Day. By George Saintsbury, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. UL, 
‘Modern Criticism.” London: W. Blackwood and Sons, [20s, net.) 
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SS 
arti lar aesth . 
a  denbgaiet but if a history of criticism is to have any 


. st must deal with the canons which guided a critic 
— ie method which he adopted. Mr. Saintsbury 
calle admits this, and in practice acts upon it; except 
that he substitutes for theory knowledge, which comes to the 
same thing, since true knowledge must consciously or uncon- 
sciously flower into principles. His judgment of Zola, for 
example, is strictly an aesthetic criticism, a criticism of the 
French novelist’s theory of literature and life, which, to out 
mind, is going too far in the very recognition of aesthetics 
which he elsewhere deprecates. Mr. Saintsbury’s dislike of 
aesthetics is merely a dislike of the terminology. In an 
admirable interchapter on the meaning of the Romantic 
movement he describes the change with insight and accuracy. 
The student of aesthetics would call it a transition from the 
mechanical to the organic; Mr. Saintsbury says the same thing 
in more popular and pleasing language. He attacks aesthetics 
because Lessing, who dabbled in the science, was guilty of 
a shallow and formal verdict on one of Shakespeare’s heroines. 
But no one ever supposed aesthetics to be an infallible science. 
Bad aesthetics are ousted by good; philosophy cures the 
wounds which philosophy has made; bad theory is not driven 
out by good practice, but by better theory; and theory of 
some kind is essential so long as mankind has the instinct to 
yeason as well as to perceive. 

A less serious but more obvious fault is the manner of 
writing which Mr. Saintsbury has seen fit to adopt. 
“Vivacity,” he says himself, “is apt to play her sober 
friend Criticism something like the tricks that Madge 
Wildfire played Jeanie Deans.” In his efforts to be 
vivacious he is often merely skittish, and skittishness in a 
serious and elaborately learned work suggests, as some one 
said of Renan, “an elderly and erudite butterfly.” There are 
pages in the book which it would be hard to better, acute 
criticism expressed in clear and delicate prose. Unfortunately, 
there are also pages which suggest the inferior journalist with 
their galvanised witticisms, their strings of trivial quotations, 
their constant recourse to a foreign tongue for phrases which 
have excellent English equivalents, and, above all, their painful 
neologisms. Mr. Saintsbury has much humour, but obviously 
the stream of humour cannot flow consistently through a history 
of criticism; and that he should think its presence necessary, 
and labour to provide it, argues an imperfect taste. His 
learning is so indubitable that it was surely needless to have 
recourse to the allusive style characteristic of cheap literary 
journalism. Nor does the lack of all form in the chapters, 
the impression that the writer is talking to himself and 
putting down everything that comes into his head, inspire 
confidence in the soundness of the writer's critical judgment. 
Above all, in a subject where style is so vital a matter, how is 
a man to be trusted who deals in new compounds and 
creations which are intrinsically hideous and wholly un- 
necessary ? 

It isa book of many blemishes, but none the less it is a 
remarkable and valuable achievement, for Mr. Saintsbury’s 
inconsistency has the merit of its defects, and he provides 
constantly the corrective to his faults. On one page 
he has a captious attack on a sound doctrine, and in 
the next chapter we find him stating the same doctrine 
lucidly and logically himself. A true critic has two separate 
functions. In the first place, he must be an interpreter, 
capable of seeing to the deeps of meaning in a writer's mind, 
quick to respond to all the subtle harmonies of genius. He 
must have the creative mind without the creative aptitude. 
“Every good poet includes a critic,” said Shenstone; “the 
reverse will not hold.” But it is precisely the reverse which 
is true. Every good critic must have to some extent the 
poet's song without the poet’s gift of singing. In the second 
place, he must be able to compare the work of an author with 
the best of its kind; that is to say, he must have a wide 
knowledge of literature, and, as a consequence, a clear under- 
standing of the eternal principles of excellence. A critic 
who says simply that this is good and that is bad will be a 
worthless critic, though no one of his judgments is ever 
overruled. For a good critic must elucidate, and not merely 
praise or condemn. It is the depth of his insight and the 
breadth of his knowledge that determine his value. If this 
be 80, no great criticism can ever be obsolete, for its greatness 
8 in essence the greatness of creation. From this point of 





etic theory. There is no need to embark | view Mr. Saintsbury estimates Coleridge, Sainte-Beuve, and 


Matthew Arnold, asin an earlier volume he estimated Aristotle 
and Longinus, with an acumen and catholicity of temper 
worthy of these great critics themselves. When he passes 
from a general excursus on criticism to an examination of the 
work of particular critics, we find that he has no quarrel with 
principles, and that he is far from being the dogmatic 
individualist which certain utterances would lead one to 
suppose. What he dislikes is the jargon of a false scientific 
criticism, the perquisite of a long school from Lessing to the 
late M. Hennequin, which would eliminate individual insight 
altogether, and establish a mechanical critical organon, which 
a Tupper could apply as well as a Coleridge. He combats, too, 
the equally false view that a philosophy of literary excellence 
ean be set down in a dozen commandments which have 
a Sinaitic sanction. The criterion of judgment must vary 
from age to age, it must be rethought by each critic for him- 
self, and translated into the idiom of his generation. No 
sounder guide to the practice of a difficult art could be found 
than Mr. Saintsbury’s closing words, though they will seem 
to many hard counsels of perfection. The critic— 

“ must read, and, as far as possible, read everything—that is the 
first and great commandment. If he omits one period of a litera- 
ture, even one author of some real, if ever so little, importance in 
a period, he runs the risk of putting his view of the rest out of 
focus; if he fails to take at least some account of other literatures 
as well, his state will be nearly as perilous. Secondly, he must 
constantly compare books, authors, literatures indeed, to see in 
what each differs from each, but never in order to dislike one 
because it is not the other. Thirdly, he must, so far as he 
possibly can, divest himself of any idea of what a book ought to 
be, until he has seen what itis. In other words, and to revert to 
the old simile, the plate to which he exposes the object cannot be 
too carefully prepared and sensitised, so that it may take the 
exactest possible reflection: but it cannot also be too carefully 
protected from even the minutest line, shadow, dot, that may 
ae or predetermine the impression in the very slightest 

egree. 

Excellent good sense: though it should be added that the 
quality of the critic’s equipment is more important than the 
quantity, and a man who truly understands and loves half-a- 
dozen of the great writers of an epoch will be better furnished 
than one who has a dull textual acquaintance with all. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s verdicts on the judgments as opposed to 
the methods of particular critics must, as we have said, be 
criticisms founded on private inclinations, and are, therefore, 
open to similar criticisms on the part of the reviewer. On 
Lessing he is admirable,—‘not a king of criticism, but 
grand-duke of not a few critical provinces which he never 
can consolidate into a universal monarchy of critical 
wit.” To Hurd, that remarkable pioneer of the Romantics, 
he does tardy but ample justice. Perhaps it is on the 
minor practitioners that he is at his best,—men like Novalis 
and Barbey d’Aurevilly, who stand outside the main march 
of critical history. But the passages on Chateaubriand and 
Coleridge are all that could be desired; that on Goethe is 
scarcely less good; and the discussion of that difficult ques- 
tion, the place of Walter Pater in the hierarchy of critics, 
is one of the best things yet written on the subject. Mr. 
Saintsbury seems to us to be unfair to Bagehot, and wholly 
unjust to R. H. Hutton; on the other hand, we know few 
more acute and discriminating studies than his chapters on 
the criticism of Carlyle and Matthew Arnold. In such 
appreciations he loses the whimsicality and critical nihilism 
which are apt to mar his expositions of theory, and shows 
himself a sane, serious, and, if he will permit the epithet, 
philosophic exponent of the art. He argues, not against rules, 
but in favour of the inner and spiritual criterion as against 
the arbitrary formula. “It is not the Rule that does the 
harm, but its exclusive and disfranchising application a priort 
—not even the Kind, but its elevation into a caste, with the 
correlative institution of pariahdom.” 





THE COMPLETE MOTORIST.* 
“THE motor-car is not the rich man’s toy, the idle man’s 
excuse, the brutish man’s weapon; it is a good genius, a 
physician of the mind and body, a spirit that will make of 
poor men’s wishes wings to carry them out of themselves and 
their surroundings, out of darkness into sunlight and the 
pure air.” This is what lawyers call the “charging part” of 





* The Complete Motorist. By A. B. Filson Young. LTlustrated. London: 
Methuen and Co. [12s. 6d. net.] 
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the case for the motor-car which Mr. Filson Young has 
expanded into an admirably lucid and charming book, which 
promises to take its place as the classic of our latest sport. 
Without aiming at the technical completeness of such a work 
as that of Mr. Worby Beaumont, or the encyclopaedic 
character of the “Badminton”? volume, Mr. Young has 
achieved a task in which no one before him has quite 
succeeded: the combination of a detailed treatise on the 
choice, use, and care of the motor-car with a romantic treat- 
ment of the charm of motoring which is far beyond anything 
of the kind hitherto attempted. The last chapter of Mr. 
Young’s book, to which we shall return later, is a most 
delightful and poetic piece of writing,—poetic in the sense, 
not that it is anything but admirably balanced prose, but 
that it enters with the true poet's insight into the heart of 
the fascination of the motor-car and the open road. Nothing 
so good has yet been written on the subject,—not even by Mr. 
Kipling, who contributes a characteristic and most enter- 
taining letter to this volume. 


Mr. Young begins with the usual historical narrative, 
showing briefly how the modern motor-car has slowly evolved 
from man’s primitive dream of “a carriage that would go by 
itself, a magic chair that would transport its occupant from 
place to place, proceeding by invisible machinery and moved 
apparently by its own volition.” This story has frequently 
been told, and though we think Mr. Young quite right to 
include it in a book that aims at becoming the standard work 
on the subject, we are grateful to him for handling it briefly. 
In a short chapter which follows Mr. Young makes some 
very sensible remarks on the present condition of the motor 
industry in this country, which is highly bewildering to the 
novice who proposes to buy a car. Just now the motor 
industry is suffering from an exaggerated form of the 
disease which nearly wrecked the cycle industry at the time 
of Mr. Hooley’s “boom.” It is worth while to quote the 
passage in which Mr. Young has had the courage to touch 
on the source of the confusion that renders it so difficult for 
the purchaser to find his way about the market :-— 

“Tt is a curious fact,” he says, “that in England, the most con- 
servative country in the world, capital can always be obtained for 
the exploiting of some new invention in a young industry such 
as that of automobilism, no matter how wild or impossible or 
unpractical the invention may be. Ideas that would be laughed 
at in France or America or Germany get a solemn trial in this 
country, with directors and registered offices complete. Probably 
it pays in the long run, but in the meantime it sorely embarrasses 
the trade as a whole. In the automobile industry there are 
dozens of firms undertaking to make cars who cannot by any 
possibility sell them at a profit. One of the conditions of success 
in this industry is'that the manufacturer must be able to turn 
out, not two or three, but twenty or thirty cars a’ month; yet I 
think I am not wrong in saying that there are firms engaged in 
the automobile industry who could not turn out one car a month. 
Some of them, indeed, work on principles so bad that they suffer 
@ loss on every car, and yet strain their powers to the utmost to 
sell as many as possible, as if by that means prosperity would be 
assured. One is reminded of the old woman whose loaves cost 
her twopence each to make, and who sold them at a penny three- 
farthings, saying: ‘It is only because I sell such an enormous 
number that I am able to live at all.’ Yet these firms, who con- 
tribute nothing to their own prosperity or that of the industry, 
embarrass the private purchaser by their advertisements, and add 
to the already enormous list of cars offered for his choice.” 


It is the province of a book on motoring to enable the 
novice to find his way about in this chaos. Mr. Young’s 
book amply fulfils the promise of its title, by teaching lucidly 
and exactly all that can possibly be learned from a book. 
The author begins by describing the petrol motor by which 
the great majority of existing cars are driven. Then he 
gives us three ehapters on the three great types of car, 
driven respectively by petrol, steam, and electricity. It is 
clearly impossible to include a technical and detailed descrip- 
tion of all the numerous cars on the market, and Mr. Young 
has adopted the sensible plan of writing a very full account 
of the most up-to-date car of British make—the Crossley— 
which is supplemented by a brief statement of the main 
features in which the best-known makes differ from this. 
Any one who has thoroughly mastered the principles of a 
single petrol ear will find it easy to understand any other, 
and this is probably the best compromise that could have 
been selected. Under the head of “Steam Cars” we note, as one 
of the most interesting things in the book, the account of the 
Shave-Morse cars, shortly to be placed on the market, which, 
if their promise is borne out, will go far to restore steam— 








the most elastic and interesting of motive-powersio i 


old place in the affections of the motorist. Having mastered 
these chapters, the reader is now in a position to profit 
Mr. Young’s admirable chapters on the selection of a ear, its 
use and running, its care and upkeep. Nothing better ¢¢, 
be put into the hands of the novice; and though, 

4 - : 8, as the 
author is careful to point out, no amount of th 
dispense with the proverbial ounce of practice, and the advicg 
of a trustworthy expert must always be called in to sup 
ment the “wisdom of the simple,” the adviser will find his 
task comparatively easy in the case of a beginner who hag 
read and really mastered this fascinating and eminently 
practical book. 

In these columns we are more concerned with literature 
than with science or sport, and it is a pleasure to add ‘that 
this book, in spite of its subject, belongs to literature, Great 
part of it, indeed, must in the nature of things be subject to 
the Heraclitean fiux, changing with the years as edition after 
edition is called for and the author brings his work up to 
date. But there is much of it that will need no retouching, 
Of course this includes the letter from Mr. Kipling of whieh 
we have spoken, and from which we may quote the amusing 
passage in which he mentions the effect of “the unexpected 
car round the corner” on the amenities of the country road; 

“T have seen carriers, awake and erect on their seats by the 

hour, both reins in their hands and both eyes on their pair, [ 
have seen the fat coachman of the fat landaus and barouches'that 
bumble round the country-side visibly driving—a thing which, 
the horses attested, they had not done for years. I have seen the 
whole of a hunting field sit down and really ride their mounts, 
Some of them did it very badly, but they all tried. I have seen 
men walking on the road suddenly and accurately distingnish 
between their left hand and their right, and this not for political 
reasons, as a tenet of religion or as a form of sport, but auto- 
matically, and almost as though it were the ingrained instinct of 
a highly organised civilisation. Seven years ago accuracy, pre- 
cision, restraint, the idea of projecting one’s imagination a 
hundred yards ahead of one’s nose down an apparently empty 
road did not exist. It is the car, my dear Young, that we have 
to thank for the quickened intellect, the alerter eye, the more 
agile limbs, and the less unquenchable thirst of our fellow- 
citizens, as well as for the higher standard of decency now 
attained by our officially dumb companions. I know a. rooster.on 
the Heathfield Road who, but that he is honest, might be made 
constable over a trap. He can judge to a fraction the speed of 
every motor that comes his way, and since he has no tail to speak 
of he takes chances that bring the heart into your mouth. Bat 
he survives, and I do not doubt will be the sire of a line of 
double-breasted, facing-both-ways poultry. And there is a dog 
who was once bold against the bare legs of children and the 
skirts of nurses—the sort of ravening hound of whom his owner 
says, ‘It’s only his play. He won’t hurt you unless you show 
you're afraid of him.’ Last year my car caught him on the 
shoulder and hoisted him nearly as high as Sirius. He came down 
again quite well, thank you, but so changed—and so vastly for 
the better! He, too, will propagate polite puppies.” 
But the best thing of all—one of the most kindling pieces of 
romantic prose that have been written of late years—is Mr. 
Young’s concluding chapter, in which he sings the joys of 
the open road, and vividly depicts the fierce excitement of 
motor-racing, as in the late Isle of Man trials; or of touring, 
as on the famous Holyhead road of Telford. Whitman and 
Stevenson and Hazlitt and many more have waxed eloquent. 
or poetic on the charms of the road, but amongst all their 
work a high place must be reserved for this prose-poem of 
the motorist, with the long white road before him, in which 
the heart of the eternal secret is present. 





RECENT VERSE* 
Tue Bishop of Durham has done well to reprint, after nearly 
forty years, the little drama, “an imitation in miniature of an 
ancient tragedy,” which, as a Cambridge undergraduate, 
steeped in the affectionate study of Milton, he based on the 
charming legend of Apollo’s exile at Pherae as the servant of 
Admetus. The quality of the experiment may be judged by 
two examples. In the first the chorus tells of Apollo's 
magical influence on the beasts of the field :-— 
“Ton yonder dear Thessalian upland 


Oft have seen the foresters enchanted, 
Many a spangled lynx and leopard, many a glancing antler, 





* (1) Imitations and Translations. By H. C. G. Moule, Bishop of Durham, 
London: Seeley and Co. [2s. 6d. net.) ——(2) 0 Leda, and other Odes. By T. 
Sturge Moore. London: Duckworth and Co, {1s. net. |——(3) Lhe Legend of Saint 
Frideswide, and other Poems. By Florence Hayllar. London: A. Constable and 
Co. [2s. 6d. net.|—(4) The Hundred Windows. By H. D. Lowry. London: 
Elkin Mathews. [3s. 6d. net.|—(5) Lost Masterpieces, and other Verses. BY 
St. John Hankin. London: A, Constable and Co. [3s. 6d, net.] 
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n and dewy eve or purple air of morning. 
Ho, the Minstrel i the chorus ; 
ings his fingers ran ; 
ri oben hand i the sweet collected tones ; 
Loud he sang, and many a sister echo 
Woke in sylvan arches far around. 
Strongly wav'd the floating music, : 
Till the mad inspired creatures, 
All with soft regard and plaintive moans, 
To the flow arose, the fall subsided ; 
All in moving orbed mazy dances : is 
Touch’d with lightsome feet the elastic level green. 


Qur second quotation is from Apollo’s parting speech on 


resuming his godhead :— 

“J,ook upward, pious Fathers, without fear. 
ed ice ef the exile of a God, : 
Behold once more the seeming shepherd-swain, 
So long mistaken, by no fault of yours, 

Nor slowness to perceive spiritual forms ; 

But me the penal ordinance of Jove 

(Severe requital of an old contest) ; 
Cast down from Heaven to Earth in mortal guise; 
Who now annuls the sentence, and recalls 

His Son to that bright session as of old. 

But think not that your pious courtesy, 
Complaisance, kindness, done to me unknown, 
Shall be forgotten in the courts above. 

For there, before the thron’d celestial Powers, 
The Daughters of immortal Memory weave 
Perpetual dance, not without song, and please 
Our listening ears with the related acts 

Of human virtue; whatsoe’er of truth, 

Of pity, fortitude, faith, amity, 

Is found with men, whereby a sure reward 
Here and hereafter to the Just is given.” 


Mr. Sturge Moore’s new sheaf of odes cannot be said to 
mark any advance on the promise and achievement of his 
earlier verses. They have the same strenuous picturesque- 
ness, but an impression of effort is often created, and fine 
lines alternate with something perilously akin to the common- 
place, as in the passage describing the death of Alexander the 


Great :— 
“He no more moved, nor for one friend did call, 
Yet two days lay, as all had seen him lying ; 
Then on the tenth day of his fever, on 
The twenty-eighth of June, 
Died ; and from what vast schemes the life was gone, 
Which up and down far lands like wrecks lay strewn !” 


Mr. Sturge Moore’s sense of melody is often curiously im- 
perfect, as may be gathered from the simple test of reading 
aloud such lines as— 


“ Ay, distant, "neath thy closed lids, were discerned 
Those shriek-pulsed towers that flamed.” 


“Shriek-pulsed ” is not a happy epithet, any more than “ un- 
eared” as applied to the silence of night in Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s metrical version of David’s lament for Jonathan, an 
audacious venture which decorates without adding lustre to 
the simple majesty of the original. There is pageantry in 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s verse, but his fondness for bizarre images 
often robs it of dignity; witness this wholly characteristic 
passage from his ode to Loki :— 


“Volcanic nature, passionless desire, 
Divine mobility, intuitive 
Touchstone of qualities,—enter, thou Fire, 
Enter our life once more,—force us to live! 
May I encounter thee in some long lane, 
A gipsy with stained garments on thy back, 
With toys and charms, and songs bedizening thy pack! 


Let weeds with wicked smells, as fumitory, 

Make smart the shattered ruin of thy hat; 

And volubly persistent with thy story, 

Trap me with hints, and like a wary cat 

Let me believe escape were not in vain; 

Then make me feel, how fond man’s thought to rest 
When none but active thought fulfils the soul’s behest ; 


And of that ship tell me 

Which storms, which fogs, which calms, which bergs of ice, 
No danger of the sea, 

Can wholly wreck ; that still its voyage plies, 
Righted, after each mischance, 

By an old but nimble crew, 

Lovers of green, salt, and blue, 

That have oft, with fiery glance, 

Watched the ice-floe’s closing jars, 

And have steered by astral stars, 

Known Newfoundland’s milk-white gloom, 
Mirage through hot hazes loom, 

Noontide darked by clouds of birds 

And large fishes utter words. 

Garbs of many climes they wear, 

Hoary unkempt beards and hair, 





Wiry comrades proved of thine 
Dauntless like thee, though old, they have like eyes that 
shine.” 

Miss Hayllar shows a tender and delicate fancy in her 
version of the miraculous legend of St. Frideswide, and in 
the shorter poems which make up her volume. Hers is 
not a strong-pinioned Muse, but there is real poetic imagina- 
tion in the charming little poem entitled “ Thistledown” :— 

“ As musingly, with idle pace, 
I roamed the dusty, sea-washed town, 
The salt wind tossed against my face 
A thistle’s silver globe of down. 
Did sea-ward gales, with quickening force, 
Loose thee, and drive across the main ? 
Then, swift in their returning course, 
Whirl thee, light wanderer, home again ? 
Or did yon scarce invisible land 
First see thee try thy reckless dance ? 
And doth thy warlike mother stand 
To sentinel some field of France? 
Nought hath been made, by land or sea, 
More fragile, more exceeding fair! 
A wondering child might fancy thee 
Some half-embodied sprite of air— 
So lustrous flash thy spearlets white 
Their tiny radiance in the sun— 
So softly, in a ball of light, 
Adown the wind-drifts ride and run— 
So spread these faintest plumy vans, 
To win more speed, to woo more stress,— 
Whose lightness any word of man’s 
Is all too cumbrous to express! 
Now risen upon some mounting gust, 
And floated high o’er field and street,— 
Now turning idly in the dust 
And careless fall of trampling feet,— 
Oh, thus abroad so wildly faring !— 
So light, so soft !—art thou indeed, 
Safely an open secret bearing— 
Thy secret of the dusky seed ? 
For this it was the delving root 
Through darksome earth did push and press ; 
And up the dauntless stem did shoot 
Its well-defended comeliness. 
For this the breathing leaves did spread ; 
And flowers, with purple passion rife, 
Upgathered in one royal head, 
Bestowed, received the dust of life! 
So wast thou given to sun and shower; 
That e’en from thee,—white, drifting thing,— 
With root and stem and leaf and flower, 
A thistle of the race might spring!” 

Mr. Lowry’s verses, whether he sings of the feverish glamour 
of the city, the refreshing calm of Nature, of dead friends, or 
lost loves, show a genuine lyrical impulse. Sometimes he 
attains an almost Heinesque poignancy, as in the quatrain :— 

“ Now that my love lies sleeping 
There’s neither good nor bad. ... 
I gave into her keeping 
Everything I had.” 
Best of all, perhaps, are the melodious stanzas which pro- 
claim the writer’s love of the West Country :— 
“There’s never a wave upon Western beaches 
Falls and fades to a wreath of foam, 
But takes at the last a voice that reaches 
Over the distance and calls me home. 
And you, who love me, if you would know me 
Come away to the Western sea, 
The land that did make shall take and show me 
Better than that I have seemed to be.” 
Simplicity and melody are rare gifts, and the double endow- 
ment lends real charm to these excursions down “the starlit 
street of Memories.” 

Mr. St. John Hankin has lit on an ingeniously circumstan- 
tial device for introducing his “Lost Masterpieces.” An 
imaginary American millionaire has purchased a number of 
unpublished fragments by various poets, from Burns and 
Byron down to Mr. Kipling and Mr. William Watson, 
selections from which, with the consent of the owner, are now 
published with an appropriate commentary. Mr. Hankin has 
a facile pen and a considerable gift of literary mimicry, but 
the temper in which he approaches his exemplars is void 
of good humour or geniality. The victims of James and 
Horace Smith and of Calverley in many cases were able 
to join heartily in the chorus of laughter evoked by the 
travesties of their mannerisms. Whether similar feelings 
could be awakened by the present volume may be judged 
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by the following parodies of Thomas Moore, Mrs. Browning, 
and Mr. William Watson respectively :— 


“There is never in Erin a sea-breeze that ruffles, 
And never a cloud that o’ershadows her skies, 
But her poet in anguish convulsively snuffles 
While floods of emotion gush forth from his eyes!” 


“Shall your poet’s cries not ruffle 
Your divine tranquillity. 
Though the rhymes are simply awful, 
And the meaning’s all my eye? 
Bacchus shakes his heavy head 
(He is drunk as well as dead! 
And none other makes reply.” 
“Forgive the words I used, forget 
The wrath I could not check, 
Come to my arms, dear land, and let 
Me snivel on thy neck!” 





THE REFORMATION.* 

TuIs volume of The Cambridge Modern History comes use- 
fully at a time when much talk of the Reformation is in the 
air, and the need for the exact facts of history is singularly 
apparent. It is not a matter for apology that the part played 
in England by this great European movement is set forth 
somewhat more elaborately than in the case of other countries, 
for, as the editors point out, the book in the first instance 
addresses itself to English readers; and, as the editors do 
not point out, to the large majority of Englishmen the 
Reformation is merely a name for an ancient and half- 
forgotten movement that cut England adrift from foreign 
ecclesiastical control. On the other hand, to a small minority 
of clergy and laymen the Reformation is invoked as a final 
and definite settlement from which there must be no spiritual 
development in the direction indicated and laid down by 
the Reformers, and is regarded with some complacence 
by a still smaller minority as a half-way house back 
to Rome. It is good to come away from half-truths and 
misrepresentations to the actual life of an epoch that gave 
direction to a still unexhausted movement in the spiritual and 
social life of Europe. We then realise that the Reformation 
was neither a mere negative revolt from Rome, nor a final 
settlement of a new ecclesiastical dispensation. It was some- 
thing larger, nobler, and more vital than any such mechanical 
changes would indicate. The Renaissance will not be accom- 
plished untjl its full period is reached. Its function was 
triple in operation. The regeneration of intellectual life 
had as certainly to be followed by the regeneration of 
spiritual life which we call the Reformation as those two 
operations must eventually be crowned by that regeneration 
of social life which is the noblest hope of our day. Whether 
the Churches that the Reformation rendered possible will 
fulfil this hope, or will be cut off from its fulfilment, as 
Rome was cut off from the new life of the Reformation, 
will depend on their having learnt aright the lessons of the 
Reformation. 

The accuracy and care that have been bestowed on this 
volume make it indispensable to the student, and a trust- 
worthy guide to all those who find it necessary—and who 
does not ?—to understand the relationship of the Reformation 
to modern life. The work to some extent suffers from its 
virtues, for great care has been taken to eliminate from it the 
partisanship to which the romance of history owes so much, and 
the virulence which in the composition of history seems almost 
necessarily to accompany brilliant writing and descriptive 
power. Yet fine prose is certainly not altogether absent. If 
Professor Maitland has failed fully to satisfy his admirers in 
his chapter on “The Anglican Settlement and the Scottish 
Reformation ”—it is legitimate to doubt whether any writer 
could satisfy any reader on that subject—it is scarcely due to 
any lapse from a style that is as distinguished as it is lucid. 
Our personal quarrel with Dr. Maitland is that he should 
have ignored the Aerius Redivivus of Peter Heylin, an author 
whose occasional splendours of style illuminate a history of 
Presbyterianism which is in many respect authoritative, though 
—or perhaps because—written in the enemy’s camp. 

Where so much work is excellent, and all is conscientious, it 
is perhaps invidious to draw attention to the peculiar merits 
of particular sections. It is impossible, however, not to note 





* The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D.,G. W. 
Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, M.A. Vol. IL, The Reformation, 
Cambridge: at the University Press, (16s. net.] 
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with especial praise the chapter on Medicean Rome, } the 
late Professor F. X. Kraus, of Munich; and that pee : Th 
Church and Reform,” by Mr. R. V. Laurence, That 7, 
Kraus shouid have died, not only before the publication of 
this volume, but before the bibliography which should hay 
completed the section was ready, is a matter for most oileas 
regret. An historian and stylist of the first rank has been 
taken from us, and even the brilliant piece of work that he 
here contributes is shorn of that list of authorities which 
Dr. Kraus alone could have adequately compiled. The 
chapter is a noble opening to the volume. Dr. Kraus regarded 
“the Renaissance as the blossoming and unfolding of the 
mind of the Italian people.” Savonarola could not see its 
larger meaning, while his defeat by Roderigo Borgia tem. 
porarily emphasised its materialistic aspect. But Medicean 
Rome was the answer both to Savonarola and to Machiavelli 
The works of Bramante, Michelangelo, and Raffaelle, brought 
into play by the genius of Julius IL, reaffirmed the principle 
“that the reception of the true Renaissance into the circle of 
ecclesiastical thought points to a widening of the limited 
medieval conception into universality, and indicates a transition 
to entire and actual Catholicity, like the great step taken by Paul 
when he turned to the Gentiles and released the community from 
the limits of Judaistic teaching. This expansion and elevation 
of the intellectual sphere is the most glorious achievement of 
Julius IJ. and of the Papacy at the beginning of modem 
times. It must not only be remembered, but placed in the 
most prominent position, when history sums up this chapter 
in human development. ..... The _programme laid down by 
Julius II., had it been carried out, might have saved Italy and 
preserved the Catholic principle, when imperilled in the North, 
The task was to bring modern culture into harmony with 
Christianity, to unite the work of the Renaissance, so far as it 
was really sound and progressive, with ecclesiastical practice and 
tradition into one harmonious whole. The recognition of the 
rights of intellectual activity, of the ideal creations of human 
fancy, and of the conception of the State, were the basis for this 
union. 
In the same way to-day the attempt is being made to bring 
modern social reform into harmony with Christianity, to unite 
this final work of the Renaissance with its intellectual and 
spiritual side. The attempt made by Julius II. failed. It 
involved an internal reformation of the Church which proved 
to be impossible, and in the consequent defection of the 
Germanic races a force was lost to Rome that shut her off 
from further part in the play of the Renaissance movement. 
A similar danger, we may believe, is looming at the present 
time before the Churches that finally reaped the benefit of the 
Renaissance. Internal reform and restored vigour, if they can 
be secured, will enable these Churches to retain within their 
limits those intellectual forces of to-day that are as necessary 
to the full development of a Northern Renaissance in harmony 
with Christianity as, according to Newman and Kraus, were 
the Germanic races to the Latin movement. 

Scarcely less valuable than Professor Kraus’s contribution 
is Mr. Laurence’s chapter on “The Church and Reform.” 
Lord Acton himself had intended to write this section on the 
Council of Trent, and the editors truly say that “no living 
historian could hope to bring to this task the wealth of 
accumulated knowledge that Lord Acton commanded, or his 
special opportunities of insight.” The man who was the 
nightmare of the Vatican in 1869 would indeed have 
narrated the story of Trent between the years 1545 and 
1563 with a comprehension and a sting not soon to be 
forguiten. That, however, was not to be, and probably this 
volume has thereby failed to secure the dignity of a place 
upon the “Index.” Lord Acton’s mantle has, nevertheless, 
fallen upon no mean historian. Mr. Laurence tells the story 
of reform from within with extraordinary skill. The need 
for reform was freely admitted in the early years of the 
sixteenth century, but the fact that the Renaissance had split. 
the Reformers into mutually destructive parties—reactionaries 
and progressives—made reform an unrealisable aspiration 
breathed by Medicean Rome. Paul III., indeed, would have 
compromised with Luther; and in 1540 it would still have 
been possible for the great conception of Julius II. to have 
been realised by the infusion of Germanic reform into Southern 
Roman Catholicism. But there was no strong man to face the 
forces of conservatism, with the result that the liberal foroes 
within the Church initiated by slow degrees a Counter-Reforma- 
tion which once and for ever made the Church of Rome ex- 
clusive, and no longer inclusive. The Inquisition, recreated 
in 1542, and the Society of Jesus, founded in 1540, were the 
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which, reforming the Church from within, finally 

the barriers that were impassable. When the Council of 
-s tmet in 1545 to heal the sores of Christendom, the possi- 
i of reunion with the Protestants, and the securing of 
ps new strength for the old Church, had already passed 
The wonderful comedy of eighteen years’ duration, 
pila so admirably in these pages, might, and indeed did, 
pat for the Roman Church; but it split the Universal 
pia in twain. In 1560 Northern Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism united in demanding from the third meeting of 
the Council practically all the reforms that to-day distinguish 
the Church of England from the Church of Rome. But 
reforms of such a type were not even considered. To keep the 
Church as wide as might be without fundamenti! reform, 
and to secure the Papacy from the overlordship of General 
Councils, were the aim of Rome. The Counter-Reformation 
secured all this, and adding to it a strictness of dogmatic 
definition unknown to the Middle Ages made Rome “a far 
more powerful fighting force than it bad ever been 
tefore.” But it was no longer the Universal Church. 
Swept and garnished, defined and insulated, its powers of 
absorption were for ever limited, and the sturdy spirit of 
the North was excluded from its refuge. To the Counter- 
Reformation the Reformed Churches owe their definitive 
existence, and so, in a negative sense, the Church of Rome 
enabled the Renaissance to fulfil the second, as well as the 
frst, of its operations. Yet such unintentional welldoing 
scarcely justified Bossuet when, in his great defence of 
Roman Catholicism, he turned with a sneer of astonishment 
to regard the infinite variations of Protestantism. He forgot 
that the Council of Trent had transformed the Universal 
Church which he reverenced into a sect as exclusive, as 
damnatory, and as capable of sub-variation as any of the 
other sects for which that Council was ultimately responsible. 





NOVELS. 
SABRINA WARHAM.* 

TaERE is so much that is out of the common in Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s novel, so much in style, portraiture, and sentiment 
tocommand the admiration of the professional novel-reader, 
that it is extremely difficult to explain wherein it falls short 
of achieving complete success. Perhaps the easiest way for a 
reviewer to discharge this invidious duty is to fall back on the 
convenient formula that it has the defects of its qualities. It 
isa real pleasure to come across a story finely written, free 
from the evidences of haste which disfigure much of the 
machine-made romance of the day, and exhibiting on every 
page a welcome abstinence from exasperating and unnecessary 
actualities. It deals with poignant and painful situations, 
but it handles them with sobriety and reverence. It is, in 
short, the work of an artist, and a leisurely artist; but it is 
loosely knit in structure, the march of events is often need- 
lessly delayed, and the impression created by the whole is 
impaired by an undue insistence on detail, interesting in itself, 
yet not always helpful to the progress of the narrative. 

The scene of the story is laid in the West Country, near the 
coast, and, as we gather from Mr. Housman’s interesting 
preface, is based on an intimate local study of the “quiet un- 
changeableness ” of a district still undesecrated by modernity. 
The plot grows out of the relations of two families of 
different eocial grades living in close proximity on the soil 
for many generations,—relations of independence, and even 
rivalry, which have found expression in a local rhyme. The 
heroine’s mother, daughter of a yeoman farmer, was as a girl 
brought up as companion to the squire’s daughter, and, ufter 
repelling the suit of her mistress’s brother, marries a brilliant 
but disreputable scholar, tutor and librarian in the squire’s 
household. After an unhappy married life she returns with 
her only child Sabrina to live with her half-brother, an extra- 
ordinarily crabbed old widower with an only son. Sabrina 
inherits her mother’s beauty and her father’s intellect, added 
to which she has a refinement which renders her position 
doubly difficult as the pensioner of a rancorous uncle, never 
tired of casting her gentility in her teeth. The kindness of 
Lady Berrers, her mother’s old mistress, a generous woman 
free from the prejudices of her race and station, and ready to 
welcome Sabrina as an equal, only complicates the situation, 











as her nephew Ronald, the old squire’s grandson and heir, an 
amiable, impressionable youth, persecutes her with honourable 
but unwelcome attentions. Meantime Sabrina finds a most 
loyal and helpful friend in David Lorry, her cousin, the main- 
stay and right-hand man of his father, a strong, unselfish, 
but inarticulate and unlettered man who worships his cousin, 
but dissembles his love only too effectually. It is at this 
juncture that Sabrina becomes acquainted with, and falls under 
the spell of, Valentine Reddie, a geologist employed on a 
Government survey in the neighbourhood. Valentine is of 
obscure parentage, ignorant of his father’s name, and has 
raised himself by his abilities to his present position. He has 
travelled widely ; is of engaging appearance, winning manners, 
and serene self-confidence; intrepid, but devoid of conscience ; 
and before meeting Sabrina has, under an assumed name, 
betrayed and decoyed from home a country girl in whom 
Sabrina was specially interested. Subrina herself, ignorant of 
the worth of her cousin and the strength of his attachment; 
harassed by the spiteful tongue of her uncle, by the narrow 
prejudices of her mother, and the persecution of Ronald 
Lutworth; and misunderstanding the advice of Lady Berrers, 
finds escape from her troubles by yielding to the persistent. 
suit of Valentine, in whom she has inspired a genuine de- 
votion. But her married happiness is swiftly shattered by a 
chance meeting with her husband’s discarded mistress. 
Proud, high-minded, and fastidious, Sabrina finds it all the 
harder to forgive her husband when she realises how sincerely 
anxious he is to free himself from his obligations to the other 
woman. Valentine's constancy to Sabrina, in short, only 
aggravates her resentment, and precipitates the tragedy which 
secures her release. Of the further development of the plot 
it would be unfair to the reader to say more. Mr. Housman is 
less persuasive as a contriver of incident than as a delineator 
of character, but he has given us an extremely interesting 
novel, recalling some of the finest qualities of Mr. Hardy’s. 
earlier romances without Mr. Hardy’s sombre fatalism, and 
marking a great advance in sanity and breadth of outlook om 
the work in which he achieved his most resounding success. 





Major Weir. By K.L. Montgomery. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—The second book of an author of promise must always be 
subjected to a more severe criticism than its predecessor. In 
addition to the pleasure which critics feel in having found a 
really good piece of work from an unknown hand, there is a 
certain kindly indulgence with which they are always ready to 
greet young novelists, but for which these novelists will most 
surely be called upon to pay, should they again challenge the atten- 
tion of the public. This being so, it is pleasant to find that Miss 
Montgomery, a young writer whose first novel we noticed in the 
spring, has more than kept the promise of her former book. The 
faults of too great a mass of material, and of too crabbed and 
elliptic a style, are still present in Miss Montgomery’s work ; but 
owing probably to the fact that it is a great deal easier to repro- 
duce the atmosphere of Scotland in the year 1650 than that of 
Venice at the time of the Renaissance, the book is much more 
convincing than its predecessor. The figure of Major Weir isa 
most successful representation, and the reader will find that it is 
not always easy to escape from the atmosphere of horror with 
which the Major’s unholy “staff” invests certain portions of the 
narrative. The figure of Grizel, his unfortunate sister, is also very 
well drawn, and the reader cannot but be touched by the scene 
in which she describes how she laid the sprig of rowan-tree 
bound with red thread on the threshold, because the poor crazy 
creature felt that, as a witch, she ought not to enter the 
chamber which she had dedicated to the memory of her father. 
The adventures of the heroine, Chrystal Hope of Clear Havens, 
are such that we wonder as we read that any mortal frame 
could support them. The whole book is full of colour and 
incident, and gives a most vivid picture of Scotland in the 
brief interval when the good faith of Charles II. with regard 
to the Covenant was still unquestioned. 

Sea Puritans. By Frank T. Bullen. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Although the date of this story is also the seventeenth. 
century, its atmosphere of sea breezes and Puritanism is very 
different from that of the lurid tale of witchcraft which we have 
noticed above. The beginning of the book, while Blake, who is 
the most interesting person in the story, still commands a land 
force, is a little constrained, and we feel that Mr. Bullen is not 
working in the medium which suits him best. But when the 
scene shifts to blue water, and Blake becomes “ General at sea,” 
matters improve very greatly, and any one who wishes to obtain 





* Sabrina Warham, By Laurence Housman, London: John Murray. ([6s.] 


information as to Cromwell’s fleet in an easy and pleasant form 
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cannot do better than read Sea Puritans. The book really 
embraces the whole career of Blake, and ends with his burial 
—the first of the great men of action—in Westminster Abbey. 
So few people remember the part played by sea-power in 
Cromwell’s policy that it is as well that novelists like Mr. 
Bullen should remind us of the facts. England was no more safe 
without it then than she would be safe without it now. 


The Princess Passes, By C.N.and A.M. Williamson. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—The joint-authors of this book have again followed 
their peculiar prescription for novel-writing. They take a motor- 
car, an illustrated guide-book, and a slender thread of fiction, 
mix them into a whole, and call the finished production a story. 
In the present instance the motor-car is displaced for half the 
book by two donkeys and a mule; but the guide-book remains 
prominent all through. Readers who prefer to have the powder 
of Baedeker diluted with the jam of romance will enjoy The 
Princess Passes, but it must be confessed that it is completely 
successful neither as a guide-book nor as a novel. 

The Florentine Chair: a Comic Idyll. By St. John Lucas. 
(Sidney Appleton. 3s. 6d.)—Readers of the Spectator have made 
acquaintance with Mr. St. John Lucas as a poet. Of his skill 
in threading the paths of fantastic comedy The Florentine Chair 
affords véry agreeable evidence. The imbroglio on which this 
“ comedy of courtship” is based might easily have been exploited 
on risky lines, but Mr. Lucas’s handling of it is both chivalrous 
and humorous. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


STYLE IN FURNITURE. 

Style in Furniture. By R. Davis Benn. (Longmans and Co. 
‘21s. net.)—Mr. Benn goes back to the seventeenth century, taking 
also a glance at Elizabethan work dating from a still earlier time. 
(See the sixteenth-century chairs shown in the illustration on 
p. 29.) He then passes on to the Jacobean style; and from the 
Jacobean, again, to the Queen Anne. These subjects disposed of, 
we have four chapters devoted to Sir William Chambers, Chippen- 
dale, Heppelwhite, and Sheraton respectively. The first of the 
four names may be unfamiliar. It is true that he built Somerset 
House, and, we think, the pagoda at Kew. His title to mention 
by Mr. Benn is that his work gave occasion to a much more dis- 
tinguished successor, Thomas Chippendale. Our author has not, 
we see, a very profound respect for Chippendale. He thinks that 
the other names mentioned above are more deserving of fame. 
Still, he was “the pioneer, or, at any rate, chief among the pioneers 
of the movement which eventually resulted in the evolution of 
-our late eighteenth-century furniture,” furniture of which Mr. 
Benn says that “ it commanded the unrestrained admiration of the 
whole of the civilised world,’—about as emphatic a bit of praise 
as has ever been bestowed on anything in creation! The great 
English furniture designers disposed of, we have a section devoted 
to “Other Georgian Types,” and from this we pass to the con- 
sideration of some successive phases of French art. Of modern 
work there is not much good to be said till we reach the days of 
William Morris and his school. Yet even in the middle of the 
last century there was some good work done. William Morris’s 
activity in this direction began in 1863. The writer of this notice 
remembers some excellent furniture made at Oxford before that 
date. It was an instance of the vizrere fortes ante Agamemnona. 
Mr. Benn’s book is, naturally, devoted on the whole to particulars, 
but he discusses, on occasion, some general principles. He 
recognises, for instance, the bright side of the modern methods 
of manufacture: Persons of very moderate means “are enabled 
to become possessed of tastefully designed, solid and perfectly 
constructed furniture which a hundred years ago would only have 
been within the reach of the wealthy.” The volume is well and 
copiously illustrated. 











PORCELAIN. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon, M.A. (Methuen and Co- 
25s. net.)—We may quote from the preface a sentence which 
has much significance, as showing the point of view from which 
Mr. Dillon regards his subject. “It has been the aim of the 
writer to dwell more especially on the nature of the paste, on the 
glaze, and on the decoration of the various wares, and above all 
to accentuate any points that throw light upon the relations with 
one another—especially the historical relations—of the different 
centres where porcelain has been made.” Briefly, it is a book for 
the student, not the collector. Both characters may be, and 
often are, combined. But the collector pur et simple looks upon 
the wares with which he concerns himself as property. That, of 
course, is an aspect which few can afford to neglect; but it is of 








secondary importance. Of all the possessions of 

using the word in its widest sense, has the most hist<’ 
significance. What could be more interesting, for instan 

the inferences drawn from the pottery found in what ps 
called the Aegean circle as to the extent, the rise, and the Pi 
of the Mycenaean civilisation? We do not pretend to appreci : 
Mr. Dillon’s book; that is for the expert only. But wo pie: » 
how valuable it is; and we can admire the exquisite illustrat; 5 
with their beautiful drawing and delicate colouring, which ies 
it as attractive as it is authoritative. 








THE ART OF MAGAZINE-MAKING. 

D’Ordel’s Pantechnicon: an Universal Directory of the Mechanicay 
Art of Manufacturing Illustrated Magazines. By Promethens 
D’Ordel, Esq., Gent. Edited by Mark Sykes and Edward 
Sandars. (Bickers and Sons. 1s.)—This admirable skit on the 
cheap popular magazine is worthy of the authors of the parody 
of the Drill Book. It consists, to be exact, of a burlesque 
specimen of a farthing magazine, and of critical appendices 
showing how the gentle art is practised. The burlesque could 
hardly be bettered. “The Search for the Iron Toe,” the thril}; 
serial, in which a gentleman called Grypula, some thousands of 
years old, who carries as his familiar a stoat in a diamond-studdeq 
reticule, performs the usual crazy prodigies, is legitimate parody 
of the monstrosities which run rampant in illustrated magazines, 
Scarcely less good is the satire on Ruritanian romance, called 
“For the Royal Rusks.” There is an article on “Dustmen and 
their Lives,” in which nothing is said in two pages and several 
illustrations ; and a fine specimen of the legal tale of illustrated 
journalism, containing not morethan the usual number of blunders, 
D’Ordel’s guide to the profession of magazine-making is not the 
least valuable part of the book. We would in particular recom. 
mend his excellent list of synonymous phrases to suit the different 
types of tale, clichés which give all the local colour required, 
Every reader of this little book will find much food for laughter, 
including those who may have a sneaking affection for the kind 
of publication satirised. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





The Burns Country. By Charles 8. Dougall, M.A. (A. and. 
Black. 6s.)—This is the third of a series in which “The Scott 
Country,” by Mr. W. 8. Crockett, and “The Ingoldsby Country,” by 
Mr. C. G. Harper, have already been published. Similar volumes 
are promised about Dickens, Thackeray, and Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
We would make, in view of what is to come, a suggestion con- 
cerning the maps. The map given at the end of the volume is on 
too small a scale to be of any use. (It is about ten miles to three 
inches.) Now if each chapter, the introductories excepted, had 
been furnished with a large-scale map, it would have been a most 
serviceable arrangement. The photographic illustrations are 
good enough, but they could have been spared, if a choice had to 
be made. As for the book, it is all that could be desired. Mr. 
Dougall does not limit himself to Burns. Being a patriotic Scots- 
man, he must, of course, have a chapter about “ Wallace in Ayrshire.” 
And then we have “ Bruce in Carrick,” and a narrative of “godly 
Mr. Peden.” A propos of Peden we have a capital story. Boswell of 
Auchinleck was summoned for having had a child baptised by a 
Covenanting minister. His neighbour, the Earl of Dumfries, 
cleared his character by saying that it was not David Boswell’s 
doing, but that of an old aunt who had “18,000 merks which 
he has a prospect of.” “Hang her,” went on the Earl, “ and, 
take my word for it, David Boswell will turn Mahommedaz, if 
you please.” We do not complain of the episodes ; they improve 
the book. The melancholy truth is that it is quite possible to 
hear too much of Burns outside his books. 


Walter Pater. By Ferris Greenslet. (W. Heinemann. 1s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Greenslet, possibly helped by the “spatial distance” which, 
he thinks, “may afford something of the perspective usually given 
only by remoteness in time,” has supplied us here with a very good 
little book about Walter Pater. His appreciation of this remarkable 
man, of his mental attitudes, and of the change which time and 
experience brought about—for change of a notable kind there 
was—is a valuable piece of work. It gives us a clear, consistent 
picture of the man, helping us to realise him to a degree which is 
often not attained by lengthy biographies. It has, we think, faults. 
A suspicion assails us that Mr. Greenslet wants the sense of 
humour. Is his gravity real or simulated when he quotes Mr. 
Gosse’s remark that Pater wore a tie of brilliant apple-green to 
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— . . . 
w that “ henceforth he was no longer a provincial philosopher, | 
on linked to London and the fine arts”? Never else- | 2 vols. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 3s. 6d. per vol.), appears in a 


itic ; 
, spt he betrayed into a joke; he is even apparently serious 
wen he writes that not Michelangelo nor Walt Whitman realised 
a fully in the imaginative world the value of the undraped 
- trom of Pater’s style. At one time he was dominated by 
it: he seemed to write with a view, not to what he was saying, 
ut to how he said it. But he recovered himself, a victory which 
few writers achieve. 


The Farm Labourer as a Skilled Workman. By Frederick Verney, 
_«The suggestion is,” writes Mr. Verney in this paper, read at 


the Exhibition of the Royal Botanic Society, “ not to make every ' 


farm labourer @ skilled workman, but to give the best of them 


the same chance as is given to the best artisans.” The machinery | 


used in the one case is to be applied, mutatis mutandis, in the 
other. We cannot set forth the scheme in detail, but it has a 
hopeful look. It is folly, or worse, to affirm that agriculture is 
prosperous. It is the talking of such nonsense that makes the name 
of Liberal odious to the farmer. But if there is any chance of 
Mr. Verney’s ideal being reached when “the combination of the 
scientific farmer and the skilled workman would raise agriculture 
to a greater pitch of prosperity than has ever been known in 


England,” let the means of bringing it about be carefully | 


considered. 


Industrial Co-operation. Edited by Catherine Webb. (Co-opera- 
tive Union, Manchester. 2s. 6d. net.)—The preface, by Mr. L. 
L. Price, with its wide and dispassionate view of the whole subject, 
must on no account be neglected by the reader who undertakes 
the study of this volume. The ordinary form of the Co-operative 
Society is the association of consumers. If we go through the 
membership of any such association, we shall find that none, or 
next to none, are producers. The Society may be bakers, but they 
do not grow wheat. 


from farmers or importers. Almost all groceries, again, are, from 
their nature, outside the scope of production ; tea, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, dried fruits are of this kind. The fact, too, that the 
producer, when he does belong to such a Society, probably has to 
sell in the open market as well as to the Co-operators introduces 
adificulty. This is the undeveloped side of the system. The 
volume is a most interesting and instructive record of what has 
been done in this direction, and gives a hopeful view of the 
future. 


The Republican Party, 1854-1904. By Francis Curtis. 2 vols. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 20s. net.)—This may be described as a 
“jubilee” publication. The beginning of the Republican party 
as formally constituted is assigned to the year 1854, though, of 
course, the history of its origin goes much further back. On 
July 6th a Convention held at Jackson, Michigan, passed two 
resolutions which had for their object the keeping of slavery out 
of Kansas and Nebraska. What were the events that led up to 
this declaration, beginning, as they did, with the first establish- 
ment of the Republic, and what the history of the party since 
that date has been, Mr. Francis Curtis tells in these volumes- 
That as Englishmen we are deeply interested in these matters is 
sufficiently obvious; but we must be content with commending 
the book to our readers. 





Fifty Leaders of British Sport. Portraits by Ernest C. Elliott. 
(Elliott and Fry). With Biographical Notes and a Preface by 
F. G. Aflalo. (J. Lane. 21s. net.)—The frontispiece of this 
Volume is a portrait of the King. His Majesty’s favourite sports 
are racing and yachting, the former, however, being a thing of 
the past, as far as an active pursuit of it is concerned. Then 
comes the Prince of Wales, who is, we are told, “among the 
dozen first shots in this country.” The Earl of Ancaster (of the 
Four-in-Hand Club), Lord Balfour of Burleigh (a great curler), 
Mr. John Ball (of golfing fame), the Duke of Beaufort, M.F.H., 
Mr. W. Buckmaster (a polo player), and others, quos nunc per- 
scribere longum est, follow. Cricket is represented by Kumar 
Shri Ranjitsinhji, P. F, Warner, C. B. Fry, and others. The 
portraits are admirably executed, as one might expect from their 
origin, and Mr. Aflalo’s notes are always in good taste. 


Two anthologies of poets recently deceased may be mentioned 
together. These are Oriental Poems, Selected by J. M. Walkins 
from the Published Writings of Sir Edwin Arnold (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co., 1s. 6d. net) ; and Poems from the Works of Aubrey 
de Vere, Selected and Edited by Lady Margaret Domville (Catholic 
Truth Society, 1s. and.2s. net). 





| Something, too, might well have been said about — 


And probably they bake only bread. For | 
specialities, such as biscuits, they have to go to outside sources, | 
If they sell flesh-meat, they have to buy the sheep, oxen, pigs, &c., | 


Mediterranean Winter Resorts, by Eustace A. Reynolds-Ball, 


fifth edition. The first volume is devoted .to Southern Europe; 
, the second to North Africa and the Mediterranean islands. The 
| book has been enlarged and revised throughout, special attention 
_ having been paid to information about hotels, &c. In another 
| direction there has been development. Places scarcely to be 
| classed as “ Winter Resorts,” because, as a matter of fact, people do 
not as yet resort to them, such as Cyprus, are included. And the 
scope of the book is enlarged so as to take in more than is con- 
noted by the title. The ‘West Indies are described as a resort, 
and there is an article on “ Wintéring in India.”"——We may 
| mention at the same time the “fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged,” of Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of London (G. Philip 
and Son, 5s.) There are fifty-five sections, to which an index is 
supplied by a numbered map. The usual information about 
churches, chapels, museums, hospitals, clubs, &c., is supplied. A 
new and conveniently arranged index has been drawn up, and 
there are other additions and changes which increase the con- 
venience of the volume. 


We have received two volumes (IX., X.) of the Works of Heinrich 
Heine (W. Heinemann, 5s. net each). The publisher explains that 
the prose works, extending to eight volumes, were translated by 
Mr. C. G. Leland; that this gentleman died before he could make 
any progress with the poems; that some one had to be found to 
undertake the work, and that it was accordingly handed over 
to Mr. T. Brooksbank. From his pen we have Vol. IX., containing, 
with other minor items, “Dream Pictures,” ‘ Romances,” 
“ Sonnets,” and the two “Cycles” of the “North Sea.” Mr. 
Brooksbank did not live to complete more than this volume. 
His work was taken up by Mrs. W. B. Macdougall (“ Margaret 
Armour”), to whom we owe Vol. X., of which the most important 
contents are “Tannhiuser,” “Romances,” and “Poems for the 
Times.” Two more volumes are to follow. We have not as yet 
been able to take more than a passing glance at the translations, 
without comparing them with the originals. So regarded, they 
are distinctly pleasing. It may, we hope, prove possible to 
| return to the consideration of them when the edition is complete. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—<—_ 
Amory (T.), Life and Opinions of John Buncle, cr 8vo ...... (Routledge) net 6/0 







Arthur (Mrs.), Mother Maud, cr 8v0_ ..........cccceceeceseeeseesenee Nelson) 8/6 
Barr (R.), The Lady Electra: a Novel, cr 8vo.......... (Tabata) 6/0 
MOET CTs.) MEO TACRNy CHOW ose seein coacevesscocacnce: ecccenccdsorssatonesoae’ (Isbister) 6/0 


Bremond (H.), Sir Thomas More, cr 8vo ...... (Duckworth) 3/0 
Brock (W.), What shall this Child be ? er 8vo .. ....(J. Clarke) 2/6 
Brown (V.), The Dark Ship: a Novel, cr 8vo ... «ss..(Duckworth) 6/0 
Campbell (J. M.), Notes of the Natural History of the Bell Rock, cr 8vo 
(Douglas) net 3/6 
Carlile (W. W.), Economic Methods & Economic Fallacies (E. Arnold) net 10/6 








Chancellor (W. E.), The United States: a History of Three Centuries, 
PDE 5, DU vans ccenassainiestsicsccunennesnestnase adcatpheiaanovavanesiceameed ean en 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), The Getting Well of Dorothy, cr 8vo Sar a 3/6 
Conyers (D.), Peter’s Pedigree: a Novel, cr 8V0 .............0..00+0s(. Arnold 
Courtney (W. L.), The Feminine Note in Fiction ...(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 


Critchley (H.), Aids to the Study of Sanitary Law, l2mo............ ——. 2/6 
Cropper (E.), In the Straits of Hope: a Novel, cr 8vo ..........+. (J. Murray) 6/0 
Cullum (R.), The Hound from the North, cr 8vo .......... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Cummings (H.), College Stamps of Oxford and Cambridge (Simpkin) net 3/6 


De Sante (P. R. W.), Malignant Disease of the Larynx, cr 8vo (Bailliére) net 4/0 
Ditchfield (P. H.), The City Companies of London and their Good Works, 

IE ci ocx caacenistieysstedecgectlessaie cdetguatsodeeivcskastnGecvetarseeveivanddiacath (Dent) net 21/0 
Dobson (H. J.), Scottish Life and Character, 8vo ..................(Black) net 7/6 
Dresser (H. W.), The Heart of It, cr 8V0 ............00++++0+0(Gay & Bird) net 3/6 
Dent Cabs IONE ONO vai cc urs ccnesiicnccesocone<capaanceasensbiconion (Blackie) net 12/6 
Dyer (L.), Machiavelli and the Modern State, cr 8V0 ............cc0seeees (Ginn) 4/6 
Escreet (J. M.), The Life of Edna Lyall (Ada Elleu Bayly) (Longmans) net 5/0 
Evans (J. H.), Ornamental Turning, Vol. III., cr 8vo ...... (G. Pitman) net 3/6 
Fifty-two Stories of Grit and Character for Boys, cr 8vo ......(Hutchinson) 5/0 
Fifty-two Stories of Grit and Character for Girls, er 8vo py, ee rem 5/0 
Fifty-two Stories of Wild Life East and West, cr 8vo ..........(Hutchinson) 5/0 
Flint (R.), Philosophy as Scientia Scientarum, &c., 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 10/6 
Forbes (Mrs. E. S.), King Arthur’s Wood: a Fairy Tale ...... (Simpkin) net 42/0 
Freer (A. G.), Inner Jerusalem, 8V0 ........0....scceese secceeeeeees (Constable) net 12/6 
Frere (W. H.), The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and 

SMNIONT, CRBS 2.0000 2ncrsees soe ans ors ere cnsnapsesccncteons eencerconsenestocnsteMnRINE Anne 
Geoffroy (G.), The National Gallery, 4to .......... Br bie net 25/0 
Ghosh (A. S. K.), 1001 Indian Nights, er Svo .............scseeseeee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Grange (H.), An English Farmer in Canada, cr 8Vo.............+. (Blackie) net 3/6 
Green (E. E.), The Children’s Crusade, Cr 8V0..........ccscscesseesesserees (Nelson) 3/6 
Green (T.), Many Moods in Many Metres, cr 8vo..................(Simpkin) net 3/0 
Greenough (J. G.), Morning and Evening Cries: Prayers ...(J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Guttmann (L. F.), Percentage Tables for Elementary Analysis, 8vo 

(Whittaker) net 3/0 
Hamerton (J. A.), The Call of the Town: a Tale, cr 8vo ............(Everett) 3/6 
Hancock (H. I.), Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks, 12mo ............. ..(Putnam) net 5/0 
Harding (H. J.), The Exile of Sita: a Translation, 4to. ....(Drane) net 5/0 
Hartog (W. G.), Lectures Scientifiques, cr 8V0 ..........00.+0++++..(Bivingtons) 5/0 
Hazlitt (W. C.), Faiths and Folklore, 2 vols. 8V0.........  ..csesese (W. Reeves) 21/0° 
Herbert (A. R. K.), Vegetarian and Simple Diet, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) net 3/6 
Higgins (Mrs. N.), The Bernards of Abington and Nether Winchendon, 8vo 

satiety = oe 21/0" 
Hollis (G.), A Slave of the Saracen, cr 8V0..........s.sssseessseseeee eoseeeee(N@lSOn) 2/6 
Housman (L.), The Black Moon, and other Fairy Tales, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 6/0 
Imperial Guide to India, r 8V0 00... ...sscecssssssseecesseeeeseseeee(Je Murray) net 6/0 
Index Kewensis Plantarum, Supp. 2, Fasciculus 1 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/0 
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' Johnson (W. H.), Cultivation and Preparation of Pear Rubber, 8vo 


(Lockwood) net 7/6 

Johnston (R.), The Merry Multifleet and the Mounting eee. er 8vo 
(Dent) net 2/6 
Jones (N.), Tom Keenan, Locomotive Engineer, cr 8vo.......... (Revell) net 3/6 
Knapp (0. G.), An Artist’s Love Story, 8V0 ........s0c0cseseeeesee (G. Allen) net 12/6 





Lamb (W.), Guide to the Examination of the Throat, Nose, and Ear, 
C8 CG ein cnc scsectgtncssdact uclmscesds tlvadvevestlaquueca tovtntedscgesiecieias (Baillitre) net 5/0 
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Laughlin (C. E.), Divided : Story of a Poem, cr 8vo ... ..(Revell) net 














Le Queux (Wim.), The Closed Door: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ...(Methuen) 
Lloyd (F. E.), On the Teaching of Biology in the Secon chool, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
Lorimer (N.), On Etna: a Novel, cr 870 ..........sssccessssseeseeees chem 
Lowndes (Mrs. B.), The Heart of Penelo r 8vo (Heinemann 
Mahtab (B. C.), Studies, cr BVO ...........606+ sean (Bi oe net 
Mann (M. E.), One Another's Burdens: a Novel, CY BVO .ccccscsvees nf ethuen) 
Mann (M. E.), When Arnold Comes Home: a Novel, cr 8vo......(Methuen) 
Marsh (C. L.), Not on the Chart : a Romance, cr 8vo Ward & Lock) 
Melville (L.), he Thackeray Country, cr 8vo ......... a 
Miall (L. C.), House, Garden, and Field, cr 8vo ........ “E. “Arnold) 
Mr. Punch’s Christmas Book, 4to "(Bradbury & skeen} 
(Methuen 


Mitford a ), The Red Derelict: a Novel, BRONG sec cont tied 

Mvers (F. W. H.), Fragments of Prose and Poetry, 8vo .. -Cangmess? net 

Naismith (W.), Matter and Life: What are They? 8vo ...............(Watts) 

Nichols (F. M.), The Epistles of Erasmus from his Earliest, Letters to his 
51st Year, Vol. II., 8vo . ones 





es net 18/0 


O'Brien (R. B.), Irish Memories, BONG 5 .5ccksciciteticriodere (Unwin) net 3/6 
Palmer (8.), Bonnie Scotland, 8vo ...:.... .+++e-(Black) net 20/ 0 
Payne (P.), Duchess of Few Clothes: a Novel, cr 80 ....-.-.-. (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Pernet (G.), Differential Diagnosis of Syphilitic and Non-Syphilitic 
IRIN CE Oe EE, PO yon ccc cane veo npabnn ante seve csnsentncenoces eben (Adlard) net 6/6 
Pictures and Engravings at Haughton Hall, eee “—P Allen) net 84/0 
Platts (W. C.), Bunkumelli, cr 8vo ...... a ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Pott (F. L. H.), Sketch of Chinese History, “cr 8v0 ...... ..(Unwin) net 6/0 
Prelooker (J.), Russia: What she was and What she is, ‘er ‘Bv0.. .(Simpkin) 2/6 
Pulitzer 4 .), A Cynic’s Meditations, 16m0 ..............:.s0se08 (K. Paul) net 3/6 
—— of Engineering Standards Committee Bull-Headed Railway Rails, 
Pac gu akeaPnasenediciks decks ssdbouundavetondexds sve caudsbbanevsvosseobe Lockwood) net 10/6 
Rhy: (E.), The Man at Odds: a Story, cr 8VO .....s0-..0 (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Richardson (F.), There and Back: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... sean & by me 6/0 
Rogers (H. J.), Jack Barnaby, 12mo ..... mA ..(Gay & Bird) 3/6 


‘Rooses (M.), Rubens, 2 vols. 4to..............+ 













ota re net 105/0 








Russell (D.), Hester Wray : a Novel, cr 8vo ..... .. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Ryle (H. E.), On the Church of Engi and ; Sermons, ‘cr ‘Bvo ..(Maemillan) 6/0 
Scheicht (Baron von), Life in a Crack Regiment: a Novel, er 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Scottish Reciter and Reader (The), cr 8vo . .. (Pearson) 2/6 
Shaw (T. C.), Ex Cathedra Essays on Insanity, cr 8y0... (Adlard) net 5/0 
Sinclair (U.), Manassas: a Novel, cr 8V0  .........cscsesconeeeseeseeees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Smith (H. H.), Bed-Time Fairy Tales, 4to. (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Strang (H.), Kobo: a Story, cr 8vo.. ..(Blackie) 5/0 
Strutt (Hon. R. J.), The Becquerel Rays and the Properties of Radium, 8v0 

(E. Arnold) 8/6 
Symons (A.), Studies in Prose and Verse, cr 8VO_ ...........sse+00+ee.(Dent) net 7/6 
Thorne (G.), Sharks: a Novel, cr 8vo.. inionpiieeinpeenen (Greening) 6/0 
Tooley (8.), Life of Florence Nightings ile, “cr 8V0 we ..(Bousfield) net 5/0 
Ward (H. S.), The Canterbury Pilgrimage, er 8vo ...... oer yea 6/0 
Wayfarer (The), cr Svo.. G. a Palmer) net 3/6 
Whitham (A. R.), Ha andbook ‘to ‘the History ‘of the “Hebrew Monarchy, 

Vol. IL., er 8vo ..... ...(Rivingtons) net 3/6 
Whitham (A. R.), The Epistle ‘of. Consolations, “cr 8vo.. (G. J. Palmer) 2/6 
oe (C. M.), Adventures of Don Sylvio De Rosalva. .. ‘| (Routledge) net 6/0 

bak (K. D.) and others, The Affair at the Inn, 12mo......... (Gay & Bird) 3/6 

ms (W.), Deaths in Childbed a Preventable Mortality, 8vo 
(H. K. Lewis) net 2/6 
Wilson e. A.), Law in Business, cr 8vo enemeniaentineeciasiaks net 26 
Wilson (T. W.), Father M.P., cr 8vo ......... : ..(Nelson) 2/6 
‘Winans (W.), Hints on Revolver Shooting, e Sv ..(Putnam) 3/6 
UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINS 








UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY aoe CURTAINS 
eo FAST COLOUR re 
oj TAPESTRIES Cuareee 
UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CURTAINS 





OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








A WONDERFUL DIVIDEND.—The Result of an Investment with 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANC 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


. Assets, £81,981,491. BICHARD A. McCURDY, jnoome, £15,901,431. 


President. 


Policy No. 637,650. Amount £10,000. 


Whole Life. 10 Payments. 10-year Distribution. 
OMIT snsnctscccsdsniensis £10,000 0 O- Tuts REVERSIONARY 
Reversionary Bonus... 4,082 15 O Bonus ExcEEDsS 


Four PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM. 





Fully Paid-up Policy £14,082 15 0 


Issued July 13th, 1894, 


The Cash Surrender Value of the above Policy is at the present time 


£11,043 2s., 
although the Insurance has only been in force ten years. 


or £1,043 2s. more than the Face Value of the Policy, 


This 1s but one example of the liberality of the Policies issued by the 


MUTUAL LIFE, and is by no means an isolated one. 
ments show quite as good results. 
Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement on application to the Head 
Office for the United Kingdom: 
D.C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
Paid to to Living Policy-holders, over £70,000,000. 


16, 17, 18, Cornhill, London, E. 


Other recent settle- 


C. 





“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


“A Pure WINE.’ 





Because it is PURE. 


—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 


“I have submitted a sample of lous Fiano to cureful aualysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterauts, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., 


&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. ‘Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Ear! of). 
Because it is CHEAP. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 


“ A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, 


8. 


22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles, 


MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 


18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles, 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED ITALIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1904 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 








—————___ 
Published October rst, 


Hh A. Se... Pt: 2 s: 
New Catalogue of Carpets, 


Illustrated in Colours. 


This Book demonstrates the fact that it is not possible to 
elsewhere values in Carpets equivalent to those now obtai 
HAMPTONS’, 

To any reader of the ‘‘Spectator” who desires to secure 
values obtainable in Carpets HAMPTON and SONS will be Pleased 
to send, post-free, a copy of this Catalogue, E 304, together With a 
Competitive Estimate and Samples of Carpets for comparison, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., sw, 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Secure 
nable at 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, A ppendicitie, &,) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


Claims Paid, £4,600,000, 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





**Beauty is skin deep.” 
It may not be that deep 


if you don’t use Vinolia Soap. 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 











Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000, 
GENERAL = gat & SICKNESS. 
IRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 











___ INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norre-Mitter, J.P. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & 00/3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 


E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 


GLOVES. 

GLOVES. Guat A A. Ris Ravn for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
B y 

GLOVES. 32°'ia® ah rire for 228. 64. (Sample pait, 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WIGMorE STREET, W. 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE-MALK. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 


EstaBLIsHED 1824, 








Capltal—St Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
the Right Hon, LOBD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 


Edward Barnett, Esq. 
Catt Ho Lord Battersea. 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
‘ancis Augustus Bovan, i. 
jval Bosanquet, 448q. 
me rahe P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
cis a Buxton, Esq, 
xn OW. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0O., 





James Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 





_ AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


URANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
rn eh and Capital Redemption Policies issued. . 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. : 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
—. Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
business. ee 
yoo Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 








lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVEs, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 
BROWNING’S 


“AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


ES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@G, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
oe BEES, 18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from ‘ 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New ADDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 








SSOCIATION OF ELECTRIC POWER COM- 
PANIES.—The Association requires the Services of a Gentleman to 
act as SECRETARY. Applicants should have experience of Parliamentary 
and Engineering Practice, and will not necessarily be compelled to devote 
their whole time to the work. Applications, stating fully past experience, 
salary required, and age of applicant, should reach the undersigned on or 
before Tuesday, November Ist—T. PETERSEN, Secretary (pro tem.), 
Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


ANTED in January, a MASTER to TEACH 

MATHEMATICS up to pass London Matriculation standard, with 

general Form work and either Drawing or Organ Playing and Choir Train- 

ing. Salary, £120 resident, or £150 for both extra subjects.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, St. Peter’s, York, 





OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE, in connection with 
their Scheme for the furtherance of Secondary Education, will REQUIRE 
in January the services of :— 

MASTERS. 


(A) One, to teach pane Modern Languages, salary £300 per annum. 

(B) Two, to teach principally English Language and Literature, salary 
£300 per annum each, 

(C) One, to teach principally Mathematics and Science, salary £300 per 


annum, 

(D) One, to teach Art, salary £300 per annum, 

(E) One Instructor in Physical Exercises, salary £200 per annum, 

(F) One Instructor in Manual Work, salary £200 per annum, 

MISTRESSES. 

(G) One, to teach principally Modern Languages, salary £250 per annum; and 

(H) One, to teach principally English Language and Literature, salary £250 

per annum. 

The above Masters and Mistresses will be attached either as Supplementary 
or Peripatetic Teachers to one or more Secondary Schools, and will, while in 
the Schools, act under the directions of the Head-Teacher. Applicants must 
have had thorough experience in good schools, and must be expert in the 
theory and practice of teaching the different subjects mentioned above. 

Applications must be made on Forms to be obtained from the Education 
Department soa wg County Hall, Wakefield, where they must be 
returned not later than Saturday, November 12th. 

Copies of not more than three recent testimonials must be sent with the 
application. Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

In applying for Forms, the Letter of the Post for which application is made 
must be given. 


NDIAN GEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


TWO VACANCIES exist in the grade of ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 
Candidates should address the UNDER-SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA, 
India Office, London, 8.W., where particulars can be obtained regarding 
qualifications and other conditions of appointment. 

Preliminary notice is also given that in 1905 there will be at least one more 
vacancy, and another in 1906, Applications for these may be made in July, 
1905, and July, 1906, respectively. 

India Office, Whitehall, 13th October, 1904, 


OLTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A SCIENCE MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in January. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


wITEPNEY AND BOW FOUNDATION. 
COBORN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOW, E. 

REQUIRED in January, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. Subjects: 

Physics, Chemistry. Experience essential, Salary, £130 initial._—Apply, 

HEAD-MISTRESS, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal! Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are.admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer : 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and tw of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 























ECRETARYSHIP, resident or otherwise, REQUIRED 
by YOUNG LADY. Thorough English education; excellent French and 
German, acquired during long residence abroad ; efficient Shorthand Writer 
and Typist; highest references; at liberty at once.—Apply, Miss COLLINS, 
174 Hamstead Road, Handsworth, Staffs, 


LADY desires ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS, 

COMPANION, or SECRETARY, for whole or half day (travelling not 
Objected to). Can teach all branches of English, also French, music, and 
literature. Excellent references.—Write to “‘E. C.,” 38 Westcroft Square, 
Ravenscourt Park, W. 


SPERANTO.—The Auxiliary Language for Interna- 

tional Use. Simple, logical, and easily learned in a few weeks, Classes 

and postal tuition.—Prospectus, SECRETARY, London School of Esperanto, 
93 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ERMAN GENTLEMAN, speaking English, desires 
to be RECEIVED in a GOOD FAMILY (country) in return for 

anes = German Language,—Address, “ R. F.,” care of Street’s, 164 Picca- 
, London, 


#1,050.—Charming HOUSE, within eight minutes Highgate 

Station, FOR SALE. Garden adjoins Queenswood (52 acres). House 

wes Highgate Woods (69 acres). Three reception, six bed, bath rooms, 

kitchens, &, Unique position for London. Ground-rent, £12, Occupied by 
owner over five years,—22 Queenswood Avenue. 


CHOOL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
Courses of EIGHT LECTURES at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 
TUESDAYS at 11.30 a.m., beginning October 25th, Mr. E, J. URWICK, 
M.A.,on “LONDON AND LONDONERS,” 
FRIDAYS at 4.30 p.m., beginning October 28th, Professor C, S. LOCH 
on “POOR RELIEF IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND.” e 
Ticket for either Course, 6s. 6d. Single lecture, 1s.—For details, apply 
Hon. Sec., Mrs. G, F. HILL, 10 Kensington Mansions, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH. 
—SATURDAY, October 29th, at 3 and 8.15, the Elizabethan Stage 




















HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 389 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 

Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List oz application to the HEAD- TRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Council 

of Management. Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are prepared 
for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and ) 
tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boarders 
taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 











the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 





WO ELDER GIRLS who would like to work for Exams. 
can be RECEIVED in HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL in inland health resort at 
considerably reduced fees. Facilities for specialising in Music, Art, &c.—For 





Society'in Marlowe's FAUSTUS. Prices: Stalls, 6s.; Dress Circle, 5s. Box- 
office opens 24th inst. Tickets can now be had at 90 College Street, Chelsea. 


Prospectus and full particulars apply to ‘“‘L. M.,” care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C, 
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T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
—— on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th. 

Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 


———____, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSE'TSHIRE—p,). 
School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Bay. 

&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular artster, 

Governors: E. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Preben, kg 

Peploe, and others—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. dary Webb. 


————___ 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTE 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—F VE ENTRANCE SCHOLARS R. 
Boys under 14 years of age on December llth, 1904, will be com ted for 
eet ~ mag 3rd ae. = ordinary Entrance Examination a 
held on Wednesday, December 7th, 1904.—For i 
SECRETARY. particulars, apply to the 
NBO ie 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, 4, 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Bonv” 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, labo: —_~ 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advan ratory, 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD MASIEY 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 4 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMB 
Head-Master—Rev. G, C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundat) B, 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, —_ 


A 3 
HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER_ 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Publi 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions, 0 : 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees, Bs. 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master, ici 

















ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and bealthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application, 





ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100). PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under tii» inanagement 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 





AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 





GT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFOxp, 


For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden, 


AP aOe: OCLES Es. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL OPEN TO ALL CLASSES, with Medical Foundation, 
For Prospectus, &., apply THE BURSAR. 


ee 

RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, MA 

Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 

School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations 

or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 

—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 

———____ 

7 fT BERN &- 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 

and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish: 

ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 





ee, 

















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 
GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters ; 
resident Foreign Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss 8S. CARR. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

















tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, | 
| CARDON, 14 Rue Vital, Paris. 





swimming. Field for sports. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND | 


a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 





NIVERSITY OF DUREAA  M. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


N°t¥V eR Sob FT OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

or Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

Durham. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR— 

A small First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys requiring 

individual attention. Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 

Army and the Engineering Public Services. oderate fees.—Head-Master, 
Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 

Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition 

Class for Children under eight. Drilling; gymnastics. Reference to Parents 
and Head-Masters. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. 
4. J. GALPIN, M.A. 




















DUO ATO N IN FRANCE, 


The PENSIONNAT COUVREUR, GONDECOURT, near LILLE, 
RECEIVES PUPILS for instruction in the French Language, and in 
addition gives a liberal General Education. 

Extensive grounds, gymnasium, lofty classroom and dormitories. English 
church near. 
Terms very moderate ; special class for small boys. 


Prospectus on application to HEAD-MASTER, as above; or E. P. DAVEN- 
PORT, Esq., 25 Villa Road, Brixton, 5.W. 


{RENCH LANGUAGE.—A Gentleman wishes in January 
to place his Granddaughter (nearly 17) in a refined French Protestant or 
English Chureh Family where only French is spoken, in the most healthy and 
best part of Paris. Lessons required in Music and Oil Painting, and facilities 
for attending Concerts and Exhibitions. References exchanged.—Address, 
‘ BETA,” Villa Trollope, Florence. 








tyre ey CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


OARDING HOUSE, PARIS, charmingly situated near 
“Le Bois.”—FRENCH LADY, speaking English, DESIRES few 
PAYING GUESTS, Every comfort; English service.—Apply, Mme, 








COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Acdress: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 





WOCIETY for the ABOLITION of VIVISECTION. 
Offices: 23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


EXPERIMENTS ON DOGS. 

In the Journal of Physiology, February, 1899, is described the results of the 
removal of large portions of the kidneys of 49 living dogs. The object of the 
experiments was to discover how the animals could sustain life, and for how 
long, with portions of their kidneys cut out fromjtime to time. The anaesthesia 
legally required in the initial operation having passed off, the dogs were kept 
for observation in chambers, the floors of which were composed of glaz 
earthenware and the sides of glass. One dog died on the fourth day, and 
another on the sixth, from loss of blood; one died 36 days after the operation. 
In one who survived the first operation 63 days, the pelvis of the kidney was 
found to be full of stones. One died from shock ; the operation in this case 
consisted in cutting a wedge out of the second kidney. In 14 cases, the second 
operatién was the removal of the entire kidney from the opposite side, after 
which the average duration of life was from two to three weeks, the animals 
becoming extremely emaciated and so weak as to be unable to stand, with 
ulcerated sores on the lip and cheek. In some cases more than two operations 
were performed on the same animal. Two puppies were experimented upon; 
both survived the operation four months, 

Contributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged. Cheques 
should be made payable to the Society and crossed ‘‘ Lloyds Bank.” 
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uardians desiring accurate information relative. to the 
Parents oF OLS for eg or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
CHOICE {to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
= Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
who for, more blisbinents Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
cae of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

Nep 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


Hear aon Sa 
paron's LIST OF 





SCHOOLS 
AND TUTORS, ere . 
1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, ‘ ; 

; rticulars, with or yal a, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
oo rei Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
i aie Taal Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
vo articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 
neni and Medical Professions. 

See J. and J. PATON, Epvucarronat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5,053 Central. 

Asselection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 

of requirements be given. 


R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 
sa LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

jest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 
commendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 
Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 
Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 


Oxford Cireus). 


TRS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 

| STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GUVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. — Mrs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
A SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
jn the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 











UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
S BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent.—Central Registry tor ‘Teachers, 
£5 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


BE pesca for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 





LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Ceuntral 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


m0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
riculars, Schools also recommended.—-MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Tid. 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 








Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 


to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 


Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), | 


| THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 


Piccadilly, W., where services are held every Sunday at lland7. Literature 
sent gratis and post-free. 


INTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—KANDER- 
STEG.—The large new GRAND HOTEL (Proprietors, LOOSER and 
BRUGGER) at Kandersteg will be Open this Winter. Tobogganing and one 
of the largest Skating Rinks in Switzerland (70,000 sq. ft. inarea). Reference 
can be made to Englishmen, who strongly recommend this Hotel for its 
comfort and attractiveness. (Unconnected with any Tourist Agent.) 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extras 


Al We, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 
G E 27 days. 


£9 9s, LEGHORN (for Florence and Rome), NAPLES, PALERMO, 
MALTA, and SARDINIA, 138 days. 








Full particulars with plan from Dr, LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


\ INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL, 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement, 
Apply The BOOTH §$.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


R M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 


COMPANY. 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas. 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


((OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
bs Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Wesanteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
orkhouse. “Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
7 DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's October Catalogue 
ot New Purchasesof Publishers’ Remainders (new copies at second-hand prices) 
































































MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


* CHAIRS” 


A new book profusely illustrated with 600 
photographs and sketches of drawing room, 
dining room, library, study, hall, office, and 
nursery chairs, easy chairs in every variety 
of shape and covering, wicker, coloured 
cane and bamboo chairs, &e. The most 
interesting and comprehensive book of 
chairs published 


Post-free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 
PERRIER 








FRENCH TABLE 
NATURAL WATER. 


SPARKLING 
‘The CHAMPAGNE of TABLE WATERS.’ 


PERRIER is a light, crisp, invigora- 
ting Water, sparkling with its own 
natural gas. 


1S THE IDEAL WATER FOR MIXING WITH WHISKY. 


Is especially useful in cases of gout, 
and the uric acid generally. 





LADIES like its delicacy and freshness. 


PERRIER Is obtainable at all Stores, Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, and Chemists. 


SAMPLE CASES OF PERRIER, containing 2 large, 2 small, and 2 quarter 
bottles, sent carriage paid to any address in U.K. on receipt of Postal Order 
for 2s., addressed to the London Office of— 

PERRIER (Dept. S.), 45 and 46 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 








HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 








Climate probably unsurpassed in England. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Did It, 
post-free, 1s, 2d. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromweil House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 

















Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months. From 8 to6 months: From 6 months and upwards. 











| branches of Literature. Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
iscount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. « 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C 
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FORTY-NINTH REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 
AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1904. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ..... aes ..» Yen 24,000,000 

CAPITAL PAID UP ........... sesseteessesseeseeee Yen 18,000,000 

RESERVE FUND..............:sessscsssssseeeeeevee YE 9,520,000 
DIRECTORS. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 


VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 
Branch Offices. 


KOBE. DALNY. PEKING. NEW YORK. 

NAGASAKI. HONG KONG. SHANGHAT. SAN FRANCISCO 

TOKIO. NEWCHWANG. TIENTSIN. HAWAIL. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 


HEAD OFFICE.........+2e+eeeeeeeeeeee+e YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 


ending June 30th, 1904. 


The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 427,667.°** 
brought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 6,489,418.1%*, of which 
yen 4,582,417.°8* have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interests, &c., leaving 


a balance of yen 1,907,000.°**. 


The Directors now propose that yen 200,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 9,520,000.%, and that yen 100,000°°° be placed to the Silver 
Funds. From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate 
of 12 per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 720,000. on old shares and yen 


360,000. on new shares, making a total of yen 1,080,000.%, 


The Balance, yen 527,000.58, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, September 10th, 1904. 








BALANCE SHEET. June 30th, 1904, 








LIABILITIES. y. 
Capital paid UP ..cscccececerecececereeveecees sonnekens + 18,000,000.° 9 9 
Reserve Fund ......ccccccccccccccvcccvesccccvcs ebesoeee « _ 9,320.000.9 9° 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts.........csceccccecccsecsccces ° 235,381.8 3 9 
Reserve for Depreciation of Bank’s Premises, Properties, 
Furniture, &¢. ......... aoe $ 607,345.99 0 
Reserve for Silver Funds .... 400,000.90 90 





Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) 72,772,029,0 6 2 


Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 





















Sums due by the Bank .........cccccccccssccccscccce 94,674,192,1 1 4 
I I i 50656 i05.0500 6550 006005 cbeeesaneceen ‘ 5,194.5 20 
Amount brought forward from last Account ..... eer 427,667.85 84 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ........... pirawaweeaeiek 1,479,332.6 7 4 

Yen 197,921,143,9 8 4 
Cash Account— ASSETS. Y ¥. 

In Hand ..ccccccccsccccccecssescssccce 6,664,228.2 5 0 

At BavWOre ccs cc cccececccccessccvecece 6,860,130.9 ¥ °—13,524,359.2 40 
Investments in Public Securities .........ccsecceveeeees - 19,986,648.4 49 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C. ........4. eee 51,896,124.9 20 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank.... «e 110,284,672.5 04 
Bullion and Foreign Money..........ssscscscscscces oe 161,514.93 0 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. ......... -  2,068,823.9 50 


Yen 197,921,143.9 84 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 





- 


4.582,417.6 3 6 
. 200,000.9 90 
-» 100,000,990 





To Reserve Fund ......+..ee 
To Reserve for Silver Funds .. 
To Dividend— 
yen 6,000 per Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yen 720,000.° 9 ° 
AND 


, 1,080,000.9 9° 

yen 3,000 per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 360,000.° ° © 
To Balance carried forward to next ACcOUNE .......+....-. _ 527,000,558 
Yen 6,489,418.1 9 4 








y 
By Balance brought forward December 31st, 1903 ....... - 427,667.88 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
Tune 80th, 1904 ......cccccccccccccveee ecccccccccccece 6,061,750.3 1 © 


Yen 6,489,418.' 94 








We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches aiid Agencies, and find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find them all to be in accordance 
with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 

NOBUO TAJIMA, 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, 


} Auditors. 


STANFORD’ . a PUBLISHED. , he 
GEOLOGICA 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, YAS 


WITH PLATES OF CHARACTERISTIC FOSSILS, 


Preceded by a Description of the Geological St 8 
its Counties, and of the Features observable pc deena by  preaat Britain and 
Lines of 


Railway. 
ne 2 By Beer >. Woon? 2am. F.R.S., F.GS, 
mprising ‘coloured Maps and 16 Double- 86 ee 
149 pages of ‘Text, illustrated by 17 Sections and Views. 10? of Fossils, wit 
rown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d. net (post-free 12s, 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application, —_ 


STANF i 
ORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAvE, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL ANp 
TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS. 


And of words of frequent occurrence in the compositi 
place names. Position of such terms and of 
By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A., F.R.G.S, 
472 pages, large crown 8vo, price 15s. 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


Complete List of Stanford's Compendium of Geography and T; ‘ P 
Illustrations, will be sent gratis on pide nr rg with Specimen 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 
Geographer to His Majesty’ the lara Acre, WC, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY _ 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at Any 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post - free on 
application. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The OCTOBER LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION, 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: CrenTrRAL 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmren, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


‘*A comfort and delight for correspondence.” 
WALKER’S 


LETTERETTES 


are specially devised for the busy literary and professional man. They are 
compact, handy, and, above all, practical. Always at hand, no waste, no 
litter. The patentees invite inquiry, and will gladly send free samples, 
Complete tablet, combining Note, Envelopes, and Blotter, 15 stamps. 


Address: WALKER’S DIARIES, Warwick Lane, EC, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 

and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, 1st Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 
Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; £2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; 30s. for Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’s 
Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. each for Eliot's 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859; Hardy’s 
Desperate Remedies, 1871; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols., 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Muther’s History of Painting, 
&c. Complete list free-—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 each offered for 
Wagstaff’s Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange 
Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols, 
boards, 1814; 30s. each for lst eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 
3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 
2 vols., 1888; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813. FOR SALE.—Times 
Ency. Britannica; Century Dictionary ; International Liby. Famous Literature, 
Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description supplied. State wants. 
The largest stock of Books to be seen in Birmingham. Following Catalogues 
free: Topography, Educational, Miscellaneous, Fiction, Sport and Natural 
History, Old Railway Books, Arts and Trades, Old Naval Books. Give mea call 
when in town.—BAK ER’SGREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


ALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 vols. new, 4 
bargain, £2 18s. 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains. Cataloges 
free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices pal 





























Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
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Ee eee 


The Letters of 
Famous Musicians. 





HERE exists a general and well-founded feeling, a sort of 

T latent understanding as it were, that in matters pertain- 
ing to any of the arts, literature, painting, sculpture, music, 
gc, the standard of merit should be measured by the unanimity 
or otherwise of expert opinion. In the case of music, the 
Jeading feature of recent years has been the introduction of 
piano-players, of which the most popular is the Pianola. 
Even among the general public a certain prejudice has 
existed and always will exist against the purely mechanical 
in music, and it is natural that this feeling should be inten- 
sified among professional musicians. No one appreciated 
this fact more than ourselves, the manufacturers of the 
Pianola, and, recognising it, every effort was exerted to 
make the Pianola of the highest possible artistic excellence, 
go that, by its aid, one would be enabled not only to play 
intelligently, but be prevented from playing in such a way 
asto create a wrong impression in the mind of the auditor. 
So much having been accomplished, it was possible for us 
to approach even the most exacting musicians, men whose 
names are household words, and to ask their opinions of the 
Pianola. 

Since the invention of the Metrostyle Pianola, which 
provides the interpretations of many of the greatest contem- 
porary pianists and composers for anyone to reproduce, any 
lingering doubt regarding the artistic value of a Pianola 
performance has been removed entirely. Within the past 
three months, many famous musicians who had not 
previously seen the Pianola in use have now investigated 
it, and, without a single exception, they have pronounced 
the Metrostyle Pianola of the greatest importance to music. 
Itisa matter of importance to anyone who is interested in 
music to know what the authorities of the musical world 
have to say about this new idea in pianoforte playing. 
Accordingly, we print a few of the letters received recently. 
It will be seen that not only do they accept the piano-player 
idea as a sound one, but give as their unhesitating opinion 
that the Pianola is the best of all such devices, and that no 
piano-player is complete without the Metrostyle :— 


I gladly acknowledge to you my great admiration for your 
Metrostyle Pianola. That through it the interpretation of an 
artist is reproduced as though he himself sat at the instrument 
would appear to me to be really incredible had I not heard it 
myself. The thought seems even yet like a fairy tale. 

RICHARD STRAUSS. 





I consider your Pianola with the Metrostyle an invention of the 
highest importance to musical art. My first impression upon 
hearing an instrument of this kind was that it would be harmful 
and misleading, but the Metrostyle Pianola has completely changed 
my opinion, for not only does it play the notes correctly, but with 
the Metrostyle interpretation is given which is equal to that of an 


artist, Your success is assured. 
JOSEPH JOACHIM. 





I have heard the Metrostyle Pianola and consider it most 
admirable and interesting. Before hearing the Metrostyle I had 
thought that all such instruments were only machines, but it is 
indeed surprising what can be done with the Metrostyle in repro- 
ducing musical works in the way of giving the intention of the 


composer, It is excellent. 
EDVARD GRIEG, 





The Metrostyle Pianola which I have just heard has filled me 
with admiration and wonder. Although I have heard instruments 
that play the piano before, I had no idea that it was possible to 
play with the taste and expression of an artist; and the Metro- 
style, it seems to me, is almost as valuable as the instrument itself. 
Your success with the Metrostyle Pianola should be very great. 


E, HUMPERDINCK. 





The Metrostyle Pianola marks an epoch in the history of music. 
In effect it not only permits everyone, musician or not, to play the 
most difficult and intricate composition ; but, what is more mar- 


_This instrument stands in a class by itself, and possesses in the 
highest degree the musical and artistic qualities which until the 
present were found only in the virtuoso. 

As an accompanist it astonishes one not only by the delicacy of 
the effects produced, but also by the manner in which it responds 
to the will and individuality of the player. 


MATHILDE MARCHESI. 





Ihave often been asked to express my opinion of the various 
piano-playing devices, but have refrained hitherto because, apart 
from their achievements in technique, I did not consider them to 
possess any real artistic value. 

When I heard the Pianola, however, I was immediately convinced 
that it was an instrument which, in addition to its mechanical 
perfection, would give great scope to one’s musical temperament, 
and permit one to play with expression and perfect artistic taste. 

A minute examination of the qualities of this marvellous instru- 
ment has convinced me that the Pianola is unique of its kind, and 
deserves the high place which has been assigned to it by the most 
eminent composers and pianists of the day, 

C, CHAMINADE, 





In the presence of the undersigned and a great number of 
teachers and scholars of the Royal Academy, Mr. Muetter yesterday 
conducted in one of the large rooms of the institution, a demonstra- 
tion of the Metrostyle Pianola. Among the works given, two com- 
positions, namely, the variations of Pachulski, and the variations 
of Rosenthal, both compositions for the virtuoso of the most ex- 
treme difficulty and brilliant effect, were produced. It is astonish- 
ing how much freedom of movement can be shown, both as regards 
dynamic and rhythmic effects, by a skilful handling. So far as the 
limits allow, if indeed any ewist, the abilities of this device as com- 
pared with the living personal rendition of an artist have reached 
the highest result obtainable. 

JOSEPH JOACHIM, 

ERNST RUDORFF, 
Professor and President of the Department for Piano and 
Organ in the Royal Academy for Music in Berlin. 

[This letter is of special significance. It records the impression 
created by a Pianola demonstration given at the Kénigliche 
Akademische Hochschule fiir Musik in Berlin, perhaps the 
most famous musical conservatoire in the world. ] 





When I first heard the Pianola it was difficult to believe that it 
was not an artist performing, for the difference between its playing 
and that of other self-playing devices is so great as to be startling. 

I sincerely congratulate you, and hope everyone interested in 
good music will hear the Pianola, 

HANS RICHTER. 


After hearing the Metrostyle Pianola I gladly acknowledge 
that this instrument in its artistic perfection has completely 
surprised me. If one closesjone’s eyes one receives the impression 
of hearing the expressive playing of a virtuoso, With correct 
handling, a most effectual and correct rendering is possible. It 
has given me the greatest pleasure to become acquainted with 


your invention. 
FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


Apart from its unique achievement in allowing one to play 
pieces at the tempo of the composer, or whoever has marked the 
music rolls, the point about the Metrostyle Pianola that struck me 
most was the fact that the intervention of the Pianola between 
the performer and the piano did not impair the control over the 
actual sound production. In truth, it rather simplified the matter, 
since, difficulties of technique being eliminated, the tendency was 
to devote one’s attention solely to the emotional side. 


A, C. MACKENZIE. 





I heard your Pianola to-day for the first time, and I am intensely 
interested and astonished at its marvellous performances. it is 
musical and artistic, and, when used in connection with the Metro- 
style, simply stands alone. and cannot be classed with any other 
instrument played by auto means. 
Wishing you well-merited success, 

HENRY J. WOOD. 


You are requested to call and see the Metrostyle Pianola. 


Full particulars will be sent to anyone who writes for 
Catalogue A.E. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE 
ZZEOLIAN HALL, 


Co., 





vellous, it reproduces the personal interpretations of the most 
celebrated pianists, 





135-6-7 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
wine usually sold at much hizher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Rail i i ing Cases 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 


y Station, includ Case: 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
POR. 200 cccocee Seccececocee --.£1010 0 
Half-Page ...ccccccccce @ooccece 55 0 
Quarter-Page .......+. vonesse aan © 
Narrow Column .......ceeees - 310 0 
Half-Columm .........+. seeesce 115 uv 
Quarter-ColumD ....cesssecees 017 6 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ..... aeneenenwe £1414 0 
Inside Page .ccccccccccccccece 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly.  terly. 
dom oe wigheh: 8S. 9183... 07 & 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. ooo ove 


CASES FOR BINDING 


1126... 0 16 3...082 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND.!1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund £1,025,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 

















HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Z 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. ic 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
neg — BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

Zast, S. W. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions recewed by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylcania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LTD.,, 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said. 





Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbune, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riepy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GoTCH, Cape Town. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EpIToR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Svuth- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free 





188 STRAND. 


MR. HEINEMANN's 


NEW BOOKS. 


en eel 
Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
he will publish on November Ist 


The Life and Correspondence 
of 


JOHN DUKE, LORD COLERIDGE, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE 
In two volumes, with Portraits. Price 30s, net, 


AFTER WORK: Fragments from the 


Workshop of an Old Publisher, 
Manston, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo) wih re 
page Plates, 10s. net. 4 


The Daily Chronicle-—** Humour a: 
servation and reflection, anecdote wt res, = 
Marston’s memories are stored with these. It “a 
good to have lived a book like this and written’ 
and whoever loves literature, and regards e 
will be better and wiser for reading it,” = 


rs 
KING LEOPOLD'S RULE in AFRICA 
By BE. D. Moret, Author of “The British Case 
in French Congo,” &c. With many Illust 
tions and Maps, 15s. net. ee 
The St. James’s Gazette.— Mr. Morel h i 
a big book, which may be regarded os then = 
history and exposure of the Congo Free State, P 
The Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Morel’s ificati 
for the task are undeniable. He has Rpmmce 
— such as is probably possessed by no a 
else. 


THROUGH THE UNKNOWN 
PAMIRS. VAKHAN and GARAN, By 0. 
OuvurseN. With 60 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
15s. net. * 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. Trans. 


lated from the French of K. Watt 
by Lapy Mary Loyp. l4s, net, a 
The Scotsman.—‘‘ The book is a substantial and 
erudite contribution to the early history of Bussia, 
This careful English translation cannot but prove 
welcome to many readers.” 


SEVEN YEARS’ HARD. By Ricuanp 


Free. Large 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Daily News :—‘*Mr. Free has written one of 
the most interesting books ever produced concern. 
ing that strange, alien world which we term, with 
some contempt, the East End.” 

The Daily Chronicle: —“It is written by one 
who has every opportunity of studying Millwall 
from the inside of its spiritual life, and should 
command the attention of all religious workers.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HEINE. 


Vol. I.—THE BOOK OF SONGS. Translated 
by the late Tuomas BrooxsBank, 


Vol. II.—NEW POEMS and ATTA TROLL, 
Translated by MARGARET ARMOUR, 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. each volume, 
































THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF THE NOVELS 
OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 


WAR AND PEACE. Vols. IV., V., 
and VI. Translated from the Russian by Coy- 
STANCE GARNETT. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
each vol, 

The Academy and Literature.— Of the excellence 
of Mrs. Garnett’s translations no praise is too high. 
She writes a vigorous, nervous English that it is 
the purest pleasure to read.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


CAPTAIN AMYAS Dotr WYLLARDE 
** JENA” OR *‘SEDAN”’ ? F, A. Beyer.eis, 
A LADDER OF SWORDS. 


Sir Gitpert Parker, M.P. 

PAM. Baroness Von Huttex. 
THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 

W. Somerset Maveuam. 

Norma LoriMeER. 


ON ETNA. 
THE HEART OF PENELOPE. 
Mrs. Betioc Lownpes. 
1001 INDIAN NIGHTS. S. K. Guosu. 
THE GREY WORLD. Evetyn UNDERHILL. 
THE CHALLONERS. E. F. Benson. 
E, L. Vornica. 


OLIVE LATHAM. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S Autumn Announcement List 
post-free on application. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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HODDER and STOUGHTON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





—_— 


FICTION. 


BELLES LETTRES. 





—_—_—_——- 

















BEATRICE OF VENICE. By Max PemperTon. 6,- LITERARY LIVES. 
Se EE. Bastion. Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
HEARTS IN EXILE. By Joun Oxenuam. Second 6/- NEW VOLUMES. 
EDITION. With Photogravure Frontispiece. JOHN BUNY. AN. By W. Hate Wuire. With 3/6 
JESS & CO. By J.J. B., Author of “Wee Mac. 5/-|  *!t°tnd Hustrations Cieetnnnrte 
gxEEGoR.” First EDITION nearly exhausted before publication. COVENTRY PATMORE. By Epmunp Gossk. 3/6 
SECOND EDITION in the press. With 50 Illustrations by A. 8. With Plate and Illustrations. [Ready shortly. 
Boyp. [Ready on Monday. 
: PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
ER’S HEIR. By F. Franxrort Moore. 6/- 
=e = called for ee 12 Illustrations. MATTHEW ARNOLD. By G. W. E. RussE.. 3/6 
ANCE By C H SECOND EDITION, With Plate and Illustrations. 
M é LIVE HOLLAND. 6/- 
. —_-> exhausted tm publication. sECOND | NEWMAN. By Wim Barry. SEconD 3/6 
EDITION in the press, 6 Illustrations. [Ready on Monday. EDITION. With Plate and Illustrations, 
THE SILENT PLACES. By Srewarr Epwarp 6)- saat anpaatceec: 
Wurtz, SECOND EDITION. 7 Illustrations in Colours. RAIDERLAND. Stories of Grey Galloway. By 6/- 
8S. RB. Crockett. With 105 Illustrations by JosEPH PENNELL. 
SEA PURITANS. By Frank T. Bunten. Sixty 6/- NR ag Rw Ao eae alll maaan pobliowice Hh sg 
THOUSAND. 8 Illustrations. HERALDS OF REVOLT By W . " 
ne 
THE SEINERS. By James B. CoNNOLLY. SECOND 6/- D.D. Studies in Modern Literature wines wants 7/6 
EDITION. 
THEODORE WATTS-DUN A y met 
AUNT HULDAH. By Grace Maccgowan Cooke 6;- oe A Biographical and stds ur a Ao 10/6 
and Atice MacGowan. Illustrated. [Ready shortly. 
IIE §. Swan _ ;| LETTERS ON LIFE. By Ctavpiv: 6d. 
MARY GARTH. By ANNIE 8. SWAN. 8 Illustra 3/6 ree fo NIcott.) PoPuvLar Ss ’ Ooms '. 
Sy ¢ _|THE CORRESPONDENCE F net 
THE PENDLETONS. By E. M. Jammson. 12 5, ’ ae — oe one gh rrnmey 3/3/- 
Illustrations, By Tuomas WRIGHT. 4 vols., 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 
THE PRACTICE OF SELF-CULTURE. By the 3/6|THE LIFE OF JAMES HOOD WILSON, D.D. 7/6 
Rev. Hugu Buiack, M.A., Author of “Culture and Restraint.” By the Rev. James WELLS, D.D. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
[Nearly ready. [Ready on Monday. 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, AND OTHER 6/-|JOHN KNOX. His Ideas and Ideals. By the 3/6 
SERMONS, By the Rev. Prof. Gzorgz Apam Smits, D.D., LL.D. Rev. Prof. James Statker, D.D. [Ready shortly. 
[Ready shortly. 
THE MAGNETISM OF CHRIST. A Study of Our 6/— | Cee ON tHE MUTE cone Binge r- 
3 u (a) ur /— Narrative of a Journey from Shanghai through the Centra ing- 
Lord's Missionary Methods. By the Rev. JouNn Prcese, Men | ler go ol Fhostgrashe. Seats Sulsumamia 100 Full-page 
[Ready shortly. 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK. Scripture 6/-|PETER MACKENZIE AS I KNEW HIM. By 2/6 
Studies for Every Sunday of the Year. By the Rev. G. H. the Rev. Dinspate T. Youna. 
Morrison, M.A, [Ready shortly. 
_ |THE LIFE AND WORK OF E. J. PECK AMONG 6/- 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF JOHN OWEN. Edited 6/- 1 arta amongat By the Rev. A. Lewis, M.A. With Portrait and 
by the Rev. James Morratt, D.D. With a Preface by Dr. ALEx. 
Wuyte, 
: TEXT STUDIES FOR A YEAR. By the Rev. 6/- 
THE APOSTLES OF OUR LORD. By the Rev. 5/-| W. & Bracunen’ Maas’ “™ ** BATHS: MeAy and the Bev, 
J. G. Greennouau, M.A, [Ready on Monday. 
PRESENT - DAY RATIONALISM CRITICALLY 6/- 
WHY DO I BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST ? i EXAMINED. By the Rev. Prof. G. —, M.A, TICA F.GS. I 
By the Rev. BR. B. GirpLEsTONE, M.A. [Ready on Monday. a 
7 TREE THE MIDST. A Contribution to 10/6 
QUESTIONS OF FAITH. A Series of Lectures on 5/- HE Study of yt By GREVILLE tr y 
the Creed. By the Rev. Prof. James Orr, D.D., Rev. Prof. H. R. 
Latoiaw, D:D. Rev. Principal T. M. Lixveat, DD, Bev Prot. |THE RELIGIOUS SENSE IN ITS SCIENTIFIC 3/6 


Jauzs Denney, D.D., Rev. P. CARNEGIE SitPson, 
[Nearly ready. 


ASPECT. By GreEvILLE MacponaLp, M.D. With Illustrations. 
[Seconp EpITI0n. 














HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 
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“R.T.S.” NEW BOOKS. 


F. T. BULLEN. 


JUST READY. 434 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA: 


Being the Life Stories of some Sea Birds, Beasts and Fishes. By FRANK 
T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of ‘The Cachalot,’” ‘‘ With 
Christ at Sea,” &c. With 40 full-page Illustrations by THEO. CARRERAS. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“‘ It is deeply interesting.” 

The Spraker says :—‘‘ Mr. Bullen has essayed the new method of telling 
the life story of his sea birds, sea beasts, and fishes, with vivid details of 
their habits and environments, in contradistinction to the method of 
naturalists of the old school of supplying a weighty volume of dry facts.” 

The Morning Post says :—* Mr. Builen’s book has a freshness that holds 
the reader.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Mr. Bullen’s sketches are written with a power- 
ful and vivid realism.” 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


JUST READY. Gems from the Writings of Bishop Moule. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, full gilt 3s, 6d.; limp lambskin, round corners, full gilt 
side and back, and gilt edges, 4s. 6d. net. 


WITH HEART AND MIND: 


A BOOK OF DAILY THOUGHTS. 

Being Selections from the works of HANDLEY C. MOULE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham, Author of ‘Thoughts for the Sundays of the 
Year.” Compiled by LOUISE BUCKLAND, with a Sketch of Bishop 
Moule’s Life by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Artistically printed in red and 
black, with specially designed initial letters. 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ It is a book of devotion and instruction which 
may be unreservedly recommended,” 

The Expository Times says:—‘‘ It is one of the best books of extracts 


we have seen.” 
The Christian World says:—‘‘Pains have been taken to produce the 


book artistically.” 


T. T. MATTHEWS. 


JUST READY. SECOND EDITION. 3884 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
with 60 illustrations. 6s. 


THIRTY YEARS IN MADAGASCAR. 


By the REV. T. T. MATTHEWS, of the London Missicnary Society. 

The Atheneum says:—“It is by far the most interesting and enter- 
taining of all the books which have been published lately concerning 
missionary life in the great African island.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘ Mr. Matthews writes with authority, but he 
is anything but a dry-as-dust, and he sees no reason why the humorous 
side of mission work should not be presented to his readers along with 
its more serious aspects.” 


J. D. JONES. 


JUST READY, 256 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


ELIMS OF LIFE, AND OTHER 











rrr 
“THE WORK OF A MASTER Hayp,» 


JAN VAN 
DYCK. 


BY 


J. MORGAN-DE-GROOT, 


Author of “A Lotus Flower.” 


“A skilful literary artist and a sound observer of 
character.”—A THENAUM., 
‘“‘The portrait is the work of a master hand,” 
—OUTLOOK, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





A Book for the Christmas Season for Young and Old. 


THE SUN-CHILD. 
By R. C. LEHMANN. 


Showing how the Sun-child left the Sun-world and reformed 
many things that were wrong in the lives of children 
and others. 

With 56 Charming Illustrative Drawings by THOMAS MAYBANK. 

In crown 4to, elegantly bound, 6s. 
“A prettily appointed and prettily written story.”—Scotsman, 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., Ltd, 
10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





SERMONS. By the REV. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D., of Bour th, 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

Contents :—The Incomplete Biography—The Unaccountable Man—The 
Son of Man—The Death of Christ—Sin and Grace—Hindrances—Tempta- 
tion—Spiritual Shortsightedness—Walking without Fainting—Lengthen- 
ing and Strengthening—The Elims of Life—The Divine Judgment—The 
Man with the Measuring Line—Paul’s Certainties—“‘ John Mark.” 


S. G. GREEN and JOSEPH ANCUS. 


JUST READY, New Revised Edition. 848 pages. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By the late JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. New Edition, thoroughly revised 
and in part Rewritten by SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of ‘A 
Handbook of Church History,” ‘‘A Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew,” 
&c. Christian Student’s Handbook Series, No. 5. 


RICHARD LOVETT. 


CHALMERS’ Adventurous Life for Boys. ‘The True Adventures of a 


‘True Man.” 
TAMATE. 


The Life and Adventures of a Christian Hero. By RICHARD LOVETT, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ James Chalmers: his Autobiography and Letters,” &c. 
With two Maps and 16 Illustrations by. JAMES FINNEMORE, printed in 
double tone ink, “‘ Christian Heroes” Series, No. 1. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL 


FOR 1904. 1,056 pages. With hundreds of Illustrations and coloured front- 
ispiece. A handsome book for presentation. Containing a long serial story, 
“IN ALL TIME OF OUR WEALTH,” by C. E. C. WEIGALL; an Irish 
story by FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE; and numerous short stories by 
well-known writers, with much other interesting and useful reading. 7s. 6d. 
cloth gilt ; 8s. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half calf. First Sixpenny 
part of New Volume just ready. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR (904. 


820 pages. Profusely illustrated with coloured and other pictures. 
Containing JOHN A. StTEUART’s Story, ‘‘ MERIBAH,” E. LIVINGSTON 
PRESCOTT’s Story, ‘‘ WITH CORDS OF LOVE,” and 15 other shorter 
tales for all readers. The volume also contains a host of interesting items 
for the Sabbath enjoyment and profit of every member of the Christian 
household. 7s. 6d. cloth gilt; 8s. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges; 10s. 6d. half 
calf. First Sixpenny part of New Volume just ready. 





London: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





A SPARROW, A MOUSE, 
AND A MAN. 


(A Study in Solitude.) 
By GEORGE H. R. DABBS, MD, 
Author of ‘‘ Ugly, a Hospital Dog.” 


London: ARGUS SYNDICATE, Suffolk Lane, EC. 
Price 6d. 





NEW EDITION, with a Prerace on Dr. DRIVER'S Work, entitled 
“Tur Book or GENESIS.” 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS TREATED AS 
AN AUTHENTIC RECORD. 


Vol. I.—From the Creation to the Death of Noah. 

By the Rev. GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.A. Price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 

“This volume, which embodies the results of much scholarly labour, deserves 
attention from those who wish to see reverence for God's Word combined with 
a sound knowledge of Hebrew and a frank readiness to compare scientific with 
revealed truth.”—‘ Church Quarterly Review” Notice of First Edition. 

ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Vol. Il.—From the Death of Noah to the Call of Abram. 
Price 3s. ; by post, 3s. 4d. 

London: THE CHURCH PRINTING CO., 11 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOW READY.—112 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 
OF 
Certain Social and Religious Matters concerning the People of Bengal. 
By B. C. MAHTAB, Maharaj-Adhiraj of Burdwan. 
Calcutta: W. NEWMAN & CO., 4 Dalhousie Square. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd, 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
PROBLEMS OF THE DAY, RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL. 
By Wituram T. Nicuouson, B.A., Vicar of Egham. Cloth, ls. 6d. Paper 
Edition, 1s. 
The Oxford Review.—“ This remarkable little publication.” = 
The Guardian.—“ May stimulate thought and so far serve a useful purpose. 
The Record.—* Might be an amusing companion on a journey, though the 
reader, if of our way of thinking, could find much with which to disagree 
the Vicar of Eghani’s views.” 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 
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a. T, FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


ee 
copies of this remarkable Novel have been sold in 
over = any, where its sale is now prohibited. 


LIFE IN A CRACK REGIMENT. 


A Novel of German Military Manners and Morals. 
By BARON VON SCHLICHT. 6s. 








as 
THE STORY OF MY STRUGGLES. 
moirs of ARMINIUS VAMBERY, C.V.0. With Photogravure and 
other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
“The record of a remarkable struggle against frightful odds.” 


—Glasgow Herald, 
«Gives remarkable portrait of the Sultan” (Abdul Hamid). 


—Daily Chronicle. 


The Me 





IRISH MEMORIES. 


O’BRIEN, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell.” 
With Plans, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Aseries of Irish biographical and historical sketches relating to important 
periods of Irish history. 


OLD TIMES AND NEW. 
By J. GEORGE TETLEY, D.D. 
With Frontispiece, Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 


INSPIRATION IN HUMAN LIFE. 
By ISABELLA H. GOSSMAN. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“The book will be specially acceptable to those engaged in educational 
work in the home or at school.”—Christian Commonwealth. 














NOTABLE 68. NOVELS. 
M A J OR By 
WEIR. K. L. MONTGOMERY. 
WITH SWORD . 
AND PEN. H, C. IRWIN. 


THE CHILDREN 
OF ENDURANCE. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


Obtainable at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Bookstalls, 


By 
LUCAS CLEEVE. 














THE Book of the Year. 


REBECCA. by Mrs. Wicecm. 


160,000 Copies have been sold, and it will be a popular Girl's Gift-Book this 
season, A Presentation Edition is now ready. Price 6s., post-free, 


NOW READY.—Charmingly Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d., post free, 
A Delightful Story by Mrs. Wiggin and others. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, Author of ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” &. ; an? 
MARY FINDLATER Author of ‘* The Rose of Joy”; 


JANE H. FINDI AT J, Author of ‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie”; 

ALLAN McAULAY, Author of ‘‘ The Rhymer.” 

Crown 8vo, with 6 charming Illustrations iu Tint, attractive cover, 3s. 6d. 

A humorous story of a holiday in Devonshire. Four characters are por- 
trayed by these four well-known writers. The idea is unique, and is being 
looked forward to with curiosity. 


JUST PUBLISHED,—l5s, net; post-free, 15s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH POETRY 


From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. 
By F. ST. JOHN CORBETT, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
l vol. medium 8vo, 640 pp., .cloth, gilt top, 15s. net; half-morocco, 
gilt top, 20s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. 


COMPROMISES. By Acnes ReEppuiimr. 


Lovers of wise and witty essays find unfailing diversion in Miss Repplier’s 
books, They belong to the literature of entertainment. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Size 9in. by 5}in., 12 Coloured Plates and many Text 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10s. net; postage, 4d. 


THE ORIENTAL RUG. 


A Monograph on Eastern Rugs and Carpets, Saddle-bags, Mats 
and Pillows. 
By WILLIAM DE LANCEY ELLWANGER. 


FOUR GOOD NEW NOVELS. 
THE GATE OF THE KISS. By Joun W. Harpina. 6s. 


JOAN OF THE ALLEY. By Freperick 0. BARTLETT. 6s. 
A thrilling story of life in the New York slums, 
“A novel of remarkable power and ability.””—Scotsman, 


HENDERSON. By Rose E. Youna. 3s. 6d. 


“A very clever novel...... This powerful story.”—Scotsman, 


A TEXAS MATCHMAKER. By Anpy Apams, Author of ‘‘ The 
Log of a Cowboy.” 6s. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 25th. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 


SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(BARON BRAMPTON). 
In 2 vols., 30s. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS’. 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. 


By Sir HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.— Sir Henry's narrative throughout is written with 
vigour and that colour of detail which such a book needs, It furnishes excellent 


reading for ‘my brother sportsmen of the Anglo-Saxon race,’ to whom it is 
dedicated,” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE ROLLING STONES 
IN JAPAN.” 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT 
IN PORTUGAL. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 
With Original Illustrations from Drawings by GrLBeRT JAmMEs. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Watson has written a book which may be fittingly placed 
on the bookshelf between Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ and Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘ Donkey Ride wn the Cevennes,’” 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. 


By G. D. HAZZLEDINE, for some time Private Secretary to 
Sir Frederick Lugard. 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
GLOBE,—“ This is a book that, on all counts, it is good to read; it stirs our 
—* while assuring us that we have deserved, and shall deserve, our 
reward. 


EDWARD AND PAMELA 
FITZGERALD. 


Being some Account of their Lives compiled from the Letters of 
those who knew them. 
By GERALD CAMPBELL, 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 12s, 6d. net. [Oct. 27th. 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. By 


Percival Somers. Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ Ably written and well worth reading. Mr. Somers 
has a fund of humour, and the book is full of good stories and records of 
observations which would have escaped many a less careful student of 
humanity.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS.” 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE HIGH 
PRIESTS. Five Lectures on the Period between Nehemiah and the New 
Testament. By Epwyn Bevan, Author of ‘‘The House of Seleucus.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. 
Forses, Lecturer on Forestry at the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle, lately Forester on the Marquis of Bath’s Longleat Estate 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. By T. R. Gtover, 
Fellow and Classical [Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘‘Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC METHOD AND ECONOMIC 


FALLACIES. By W. W. Caruite, M.A., Author of “ The Evolution of 
Modern Money.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HOUSE, GARDEN, AND FIELD. A Collec- 
tion of Short Nature Studies. By L. C. Miatn, F.R.S., Professor of 
Biology, University of Leeds. With numerous Diagrams, crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR. 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 

By M. E, COLERIDGE. 
PETER’S PEDIGREE. 
THE REAPER. 

By EDITH RICKERT. 
THE RAMBLING RECTOR. 

By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, 

CHECKMATE. 

By ETTA COURTNEY. 
SCENES OF JEWISH LIFE. (Six Stories.) 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 








(Agency for American Books.) 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


MODERN TARIFF HISTORY. 


Showing the Origin and Growth of Tariffs in Germany, France, and the 
United States. By PERCY ASHLEY, M.A., Lecturer at the London 
School of Economics in the University of London. With an Introduction 
ay. ot ey Hon, BR. B. HALDANE, LL.D., K.C., M.P. Demy 8vo, 

. 6d. ne’ 


PARTRIDGE DRIVING. 


Some Practical Hints on Increasing and Preserving a Stock of Birds, and on 
Bringing them over the Guns. With a Description of the ‘‘ Euston 
System.” By CHARLES E. A. ALINGTON. With Diagrams, crown 
8vo, 5s. nett. 


A SMALL AND HANDY GUIDE TO. INDIA. 


IMPERIAL GUIDE TO INDIA, KASHMIR, BURMA, 
AND CEYLON. With Maps, en Illustrations, 


[Ready next week. 
(This work is quite distinct from Murray’s Handbook for India.) 


INDIAN ART AT DELHI, 1903. 


Being the Official Catalugue of the Delhi Exhibition, 1902-1903. By Sir 
GEORGE WATT, C.LE., M.B., C.M., &c., Director. The Illustrative 
Part by Percy Brown, A.B.C.A., Assistant-Director. Medium 8vo, 
12s. nett. 


THE BLUE MOON, and other Fairy Tales. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, Author of ‘An Englishwoman’s Love 

Letters,” ‘‘Sabrina Warham,” &c. - With Illustrations by the AuTuor, 

Engraved on Wood by Miss CLemencE Housman. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready next week. 


NEW 6s. NOVEL. 
IN THE STRAITS OF HOPE. 


By ELEANOR CROPPER, Author of ‘The Delusions of Dinah.” Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready next week, 


BACTERIOLOGY AND 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


By GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D., F.B.S.E., D.P.H., Formerly Demonstrator of 
Bacteriology in King’s College, London, &c.; Medical Officer of Health 
of the Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury; Joint Author of ‘ Bacteriology 
of Milk.”” With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. nett. 

[Ready next week, 
*,* This book is in part a reprint of the second edition of “ Bacteria” as 
issued in: the Progressive Science Series, but it has been so thoroughly 
corrected and brought up to dute and so largely added to that it is now to all 
intents a different book. The author’s aim in preparing this new edition has 
been to prepare a handbook for Physicians in general, and in particular for 
such as are also Medical Officers of Health. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
EARTHQUAKES. 


In the Light of the New Seismology. By CLARENCE EDWARD DUTTON, 
Major in the United States Army. Illustrated, 6s. [Just out. 


NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH). 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.0. Demy 8vo, 5s. nett. 


“The times are so vividly suggested that the reader is in touch with all the 
heroic, pathetic, and dramatic aspects of the theme.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 400. OCTOBER, 1904. 6s. 


1.THE PANAMA CANAL AND 
MARITIME COMMERCE. 


2. THE “ADVOCATUS DIABOLI” 
ON THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


3. THE PALACE OF _KNOSSOS. 
With a Plan. By D. G. Hocartu. 

4. THE POLISH NATION. 

5. THE INFLUENCE OF KANT ON 
MODERN THOUGHT. By the 
Master OF BALLIOL. 

6. THOMAS TRAHERNE AND THE 
RELIGIOUS POETS OF THE 
17TH CENTURY. By Professor 
W. Lewis Jones. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





7. THE ANIMALS OF AFRICA, 
Illustrated. By R. LypEKKeEr. 
F.BS. 

8. THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


9. BRITISH RULE IN EGYPT. 

10. FATIGUE. Md Sir W.R. Gowers, 

ll. FRENCH PAINTING IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By R. E. Fry. 

12. HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
WALE 


13, THE CASE OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCHES. 


AUTUMN LIST. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIJOU SERIES, 


GEMS FROM THE VICTORIAN 
ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited and Arranged by Sir MOUNTSTUART GRANT D 
Pott 8vo, leather, 3s. 6d. net ; cloth, 3s. a GOS.L, te 


BROWNING’S 
A DEATH IN THE DESERT 


Edited by Dr. G. V. POPE. Pott 8vo, leather, 2s, 6d. net; cloth, 2s, not, 
? 


HINTS TO RECITERS. 


By the late CLIFFO. N. 
y the RD eeu ae 8vo, leather, 2s. 6d, net; cloth, 


OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES, 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


With Analysis and Notes by CHARLES MANSF 
loth, 2s, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, nine: 


THE MESSAGE OF MAN. 


A Book of Ethical Scriptures Gathered from many Sources, and A 
STANTON COIT, Ph.D. With a Frontispiece after G. F. Wires 7 4 
Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. me, 


NEW LIGHT ON THE SHAKESPEARE - BACON 
CONTROVERSY. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY. 


By GEORGE PITT-LEWIS, K.C., ex-M.P., Author of «T 
Evidence,” &. 1s. 6d. net. nny ee 
IMPORTANT TO OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF MILITARY 
HISTORY. 
NOW READY, the First Volume of the “ Special Campai 
‘ Series,” entitled = ne 


FROM SAARBRUCK TO PARIS. 


By Lieut.-Colonel SISSON PRATT. 
With 10 Sketches and Maps, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


** A clear and useful little work plentifully supplied with maps.”— Athen: 
** A very valuable work.” —United Service Magazine. 6s ie 
“The book before us is of great merit.”— Broad Arrow. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE ANTARCTIC. 


THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. KARL FRICKER. Demy 8vo, Illus. 

trated, 7s. 6d. 
“ Of this book it is impossible to speak too highly. 
and full of interest.”—Nature. 


FROM THE GUN ROOM TO 
THE THRONE. 


Being the Life of Vice-Admiral H.8.H. Philip d’Auvergne, Duke of 
Bouillon. By HENRY KIRKE, M.A., B.C.L., Author of “The First 
English Conquest of Canada,” ‘ Twenty-five Years in British Guiana,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece Portrait, 5s. ‘ 


Splendidly illustrated, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


A NEW NOVEL OF STIRRING INTEREST ON THE SLAVE QUESTION 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE KING'S PISTOLS,” entitled 


JOHN RIGDON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ARCHIE WYNWARD. 
By HARRY TIGHE. 6s, 


“A cleverly-wrilten novel, describing the temperament of a man driven 
hither and thither by conflicting ideas of duty. Far above the average novel 
in style and construction, The reader never wearies of the tale.” 


FRED SEAGOOD. 


By EDWARD ROPER. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 6s. 


SPINDRIFT. 


By ELLA FORDYCE, Author of “ Had I But Known.” Illustrated, 6s. 


PEELAH;; or, The Bewitehed Maiden of Nepal. 
By E. MANFRED. 6s. 


THE WIGHT THAT WAILED, 
and other Tales. 
By ERNEST MANFRED, Author of “ Peelah.” 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00O., Ltd., 25 High St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN ano CO., LT), 


—Birmingham Post, + 
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sy THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROSE CARDEN,” &o. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE 
RING FROM JAIPUR. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 


Author of “The Rose Garden,” “Contradictions,” ‘*Near Neighbours,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A LADY IN WAITING. 


’ in li nes of Mirthful Tragedy and of Tragical Mirth that an 
Being certain Account in the Human Comedy had leisure to observe. 


By the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER, 
Author of ‘‘The Influence of Mars,” &c. 


OCTOBER 26rx.—With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE C. M. 
as BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.LE., C.S.I., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. 


By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “ Sis ekatten Boden Gal kee 
Friends,” “Unstoried in History,” &c. 


Miss Festing has conceived the happy idea of drawing upon the 
romantic histories of the Rajputs, as recorded in Tod’s almost 
forgotten “Annals of Rajasthan,” in order to retell some of the 
most striking stories of Indian love and chivalry, 


RETROSPECTS. First Series. By 


WILLIAM KNIGHT, Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in St. 
Andrews University. Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
Country Life—" Professor Kuight has succeeded in presenting us with a 
brilliant and interesting series of sketches from life. 
Outlook,—* A most interesting volume of Retrospects of some notable 
English men and women of the last century. F 
Dundee Advertiser.— Professor Knight has kindly words to say, and in- 
teresting incidents to record, which make the volume very agreeable reading.” 
St. James’s Gazette.—** Professor Knight gives us some pleasant half-hours 
with the best authors....... He is to be congratulated on the range of his 
acquaintance.” 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN 
AM E RICAN FA M | LY. With an Introduction 


by Miss LUCY WwW. 
BAXTER, AND ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
Academy.—‘* Letters from Thackeray are always welcome. The letters con- 
tained in this present volume are as genial and pleasant as any yet published.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘ Full of charm and character.” 
Morning Post.—‘* They contain so many touches of his happy nature, and are 
so entirely in his familiar manner, that the book will be widely welcomed.” 


THE COMMANDER OF THE 
‘HIRONDELLE.’ By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., 


LL.D., Author of ‘“ Deeds that 
Won the Empire,” “‘How England Saved Europe,” &, With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s 


Athenzum.—“‘ An admirable sea story....... It is good literature, too, and 
written with historical and technical knowledge.” 
Scotsman.—“‘ An excellent sea story....... *Tis a capital book,” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE FOUR FEATHERS.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRUANTS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTHOR OF “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,’’ 
FOUR FEATHERS,” &c. 


Shefield Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A most interesting and delightful story.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
THE TRUANTS. Chaps. 31-33. By [A FALSE START. By Jane Bar- 
A. E. W. Mason. Low. 


“§ THE 


XI. 
Saint-Germain the Deathless. By 
ANDREW Lange. 

AUTUMN IN CASSIAR. By Ciive 

HILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


VISITS TO PARIS AFTER THE | HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. 
GREAT WAR. By Mrs. FREpDERIC 
ARRISON, 


INTHE THROES OF COMPOSITION: 
y MicuaEL MacDonaau. j 


EPIC OF THE EXPRESS. By| SOME NATURAL HISTORY. By 
ArTuuR F. WALLIs. the Rev. H. G. D. Latuam ° 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS ABROAD. | ROSE OF THE WORLD. Book II. 
ee By Mrs. B. B.; — 5-8. By Aanes & Ecerton 
3 ' ‘ASTLE. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on October 26th. 





poll 
smITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN & G0.’S NEW BOOKS 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





EDITION DE LUXE. 


THE FIVE NATIONS. By Rupyarp Keune. 


Medium 8vo, bound in Sateen cloth, with embossed gilt back and Mono- 
gram on side, 10s. 6d. net, 





NEW WORK 
By the Poet Laureate. 


THE POET’S DIARY. 


Edited by LAMIA. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


H. G WELLS’S New Book. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND HOW IT 
CAME TO EARTH. 


SECOND EDITION, with a New Chapter dealing with the ‘ Allanton’ 
and ‘Knight Commander,’ 


/'WAR AND pcre ae IN THE FAR 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
ADAM SMITH. By Francis W. Hirst. Crown 


8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


THE BAB BALLADS. 
With which are included Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. Gitpert. With 
350 Illustrations by the Author. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. Also in cloth elegant, gilt back and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; 
limp leather, gilt back and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 











London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Atrrep, 


Lord TENNYSON. 





By BISHOP WESTCOTT, D.D. 
PETERBOROUGH SERMONS. By the late 


Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, sometime 
Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ie. By the late Canon AINGER. 
THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN LIFE. 


Sermons by Atrrep AinGerR, M.A., LL.D., late Master of the Temple and 
Canon Residentiary of Bristol. Edited, with Preface, by Canon BeEcurna. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
VOL. V. NOW READY. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
IN THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH AND 
JAMES I. (1558-1625). 


By W. H. FRERE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Previously published — Vols. I.-IV. and VI., 7s. 6d. each. 





NEW VOLUME BY J. RB. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., D.D. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Being Some 


Lectures on the Elements of Christian Ethics. By J. R. Intincwortn, 
M.A., D.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


SEEKING LIFE, and other Sermons. By the 


Right Rev. Bishop Puinures Brooks. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

“WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND .. .” 
ROSA N. CAREY. AT THE MOORINGS. 
UPTON SINCLAIR. MANASSAS: a Novel of the War. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE RUBY RING. By Mrs. MoLeswortn. 


Illustrations by Roster M. M. Prrman. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d 





With 








SCIENTIFIC FACT & METAPHYSICAL 
REALITY. 


By ROBERT BRANDON ARNOLD.  8vo, 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.'s Books 


A New and Attractive Issue of GOLDSMITH’S 


CITIZEN OF THE 


WORLD. To which 


Edmund Sullivan contributes abundant humorous Illustrations. Intro- 


duction b 
gilt top, cloth boards, 3s. 


Dr. GaryeTr. Printed on superfine paper, small crown 8vo, 


ALSO UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY 
DIAMOND. By W.M. Tuackeray. 
With Original Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, extra 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s, net. 

“The great charm of this book lies 
in the illustrations by Hugh Thomson, 

who knows no rival in illustrating a 

work of this character.”—Graphic, 

“A new and very pretty edition of 
the world’s favourite.”’—Daily News. 

** However often one has read it, the 
later chapters can never fail to stir the 
strongest emotions.’ —Queen. 


AN ENGLISH GIRLin JAPAN. 
By Mrs. Evita M. Hart BENNETT. 
Illustrated from Photographs 
taken on the spot. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, printed on superfine 

aper, 3s. net. 

“Her adventures are related in a 

bright and humorous style.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is pleasant to turn aside from 
the more serious books and learn of 
the happy little people in their every- 
day life, as seen by a girl who went 
among them as a simple visitor, and 
not as a writer with note-book in her 
hand, An admirable volume.” 





—Bookman. 


JUST READY, being the New Volume in DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


Retold from Chaucer and Others. 


By F. J. Harvey Darton. With 


Introduction by Dr. FurNIvAL1L, and numerous Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, 


gilt top, 6s. 
THE “ORIGINAL POEMS” 


and Others. By AnNE and JANE 
TayLoR and ADELAIDE O'KEEFFE. 
Edited by E, V. Lucas. Illus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. Large 
crown 8vo, printed on superfine 
paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. ; 
calf, 10s. 6d. 

“The quality of the poetry of the 
Misses Taylor has been praised by 
such great judges that any praise 
from ourselves would be superfluous. 
No other writers of children’s poetry 
have written of childish incident with 
all the child’s simplicity.” —Spectator, 





TALES FROM MARIA EDGE- 
WORTH. With Introduction by 
Austin Dosson. Illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson. Large crown 
8vo, printed on superfine paper 
extra cloth boards, gilt top, 63.; 
calf, 10s. 6d. 

“No artist understands the period 
of these stories better than Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, and here he has given us 
some of his best work.”— World. 

“We have seen few more desirable 
gift-books.”’—Guardian. 


Other Volumes in this Series of Fine Art Books are Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, A, G. Walker (Sculptor), and F. M. Rudland. 


The New Volume by Mrs. FIELD. 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


trated by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 


Tilus- 


A romance of the days of King Alfred, full of life and movement. 
Other Works by Mrs. FIELD. 


LITTLE COUNT PAUL. A 
Tale of Troublesome Times, Ilus- 
trated by A. Forestier. 
ea 8vo, extra cloth boards, 


3s. 6d. 
“‘A very pretty story of the time 
of the French Revolution, interest- 
ingly told.”—Saturday Review. 


MIXED PICKLES. With Ilus- 
trations by T. Pym. Imperial 
16mo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

[7th Edition. 
“One of the prettiest records of 
juvenile pranks.” —Graphic. 


Large | 





BRYDA. A Tale of the Indian 
Mutiny. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by A. Forestier. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

‘* We recently had occasion to speak 
in very high terms of Mrs. Field’s 
beautiful romance ‘Ethne,’ and we 
therefore looked into the present work 
with much pleasurable expectation, 
and may at once say that we have 
been in no way disappointed.” 

—Public Opinion. 


New Edition of the following Popular Tales by 


STELLA 
RAGS AND TATTERS. _Illus- 


trated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s, 6d. [10th Edition. 


“Rays and Tatters are two dogs. 


The sorrows of the two dogs will bring | 


tears to the eyes of all good children.” 


—Athenzum, 
TIB AND SIB. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 
“Though described as a story for 
children, the account of Tib’s adven- 
tures will be found entertaining by 
readers of all ages. book 
charmingly written, and _Tib is a 
little girl we fall in love with at first 
sight.’’—Academy. 


OTHER PEOPLE. Illustrated 
by J. L. Pethybridge. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boars, 2s. 

“A thoroughly good book. Ray is 
a splendid character, and one which 
every boy and girl should try to copy.” 

—Schoolmaster. 


Illustrated. | 
| bination rare indeed in books for the 
| young.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


/KENNETH'S CHILDREN. 
The book is} 


AUSTIN. 


MOTHER BUNCH. With Illus- 
trations by J. L. Pethybridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 

“ A beautiful story, most charmingly 
told.” —Schoolmaster. 

“The story is really pretty, and 
Galahad, with his big sponge and his 
habit of chanting in his bath, succeeds 
in being good and attractive—a com- 


Illustrated by J. L. Pethybridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

‘‘The authoress has the great gift of 
originality. Each of Stella Austin’s 
stories is quite distinct, the only simi- 
larity between them being that they 
relate to children. Even the writer’s 
style varies with the tale.” 

—Times of India. 


FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. 
Illustrated by H. Petherick. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 

[4th Edition. 


BEN CRAMER, WORKING | TOM, THE HERO. Illustrated. 


JEWELLER. Illustrated. Square | 
(OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGH- 


16mo, fancy cloth boards, 2s. 
[8rd Edition. | 

“Tt is not often that a pleasanter or 
better written story for children can | 
be met with than * Ben Cramer, Work- | 


ing Jeweller.’ The tone of the book is| STUMPS. 


thoroughly wholesome, and it is, in| 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


BOUR. 
Groome. Crown 8vo, c. 


2s. 6d. 
Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


Illustrated ~ W. H.C, 
oth boards, 


hich child may read | 
Oe ae aor whan A PAT. A Story for Boys and 


with profit, and which cannot possibly 
do harm to anybody.”—Scotsman, 


Girls. Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 





CHEAP 
COUNTRY COTTAGES 


If you ave interested in the subject 
of Building Cheap Cottages in the 
Country, you should study the Series 
of Articles which, under the title, 


IN SEARCH OF THE 
£150 COTTAGE, 


are now appearing in 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


Three Articles have already «yp. 
peared, on October rst, 8th, and 
15th. The fourth, dealing with 
“The Structural Possibilities of 
Cottage Work,” by Maurice B, 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A., appears to-day, 


Other Contents of the current issue of “ THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN” are:— 


SHOOTINGS BY THE SEA, By C. J. Cornisu. 
DOVES AND PIGEONS. 
THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By “L’Av 


INCONNUE.” 
DORMICE AND WOOD-MICE. 
DENDROBIUMS. _ Illustrated. 
GUN-MAKING IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
SNIPE SHOOTING. 
ACORNS FOR GAME. 
GUN-ROOM TOPICS: The Grouse Season—Some Com- 


parisons and Opinions—The Price of Gunstocks. 
MORE ABOUT BEE-KEEPING. By “ Home Covuntizs.” 
ON SOME “OLD CUSTOMERS” IN IRELAND. 


Some Stories of Famous Foxes. By “ MAINToP.” 


Illustrated. 


Other interesting features of ‘‘THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN” are the 
Double Acrostics Competition, and the 
weekly column of Notes on Bridge by 
Ernest Bergholt. 


Price 6d. weekly. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN." 


Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WC. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





LIFE & LETTERS OF MANDELL CREIGHTON, 


D.D. Oxon. and Camb., sometime Bishop of London. 


By HIS WIFE. 


With 8 Portraits (4 Photogravures) and 3 other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. net. 


dard. —"* Mrs. Creighton has written a most interesting biography, and 

o~ apying two volumes, not at all too long. She has drawn, without 

tons? — with literary skill, a vivid picture of one who was at once a scholar 

— of the world, in the best sense of that phrase, who as a preacher, 

“ = more as an orator, took a high place ; who was, in short, one of the 
- + remarkable among the Anglican Prelates of the Victorian era,” 


Daily News.—“I could not find a dull page in the whole nine hundred. 
Hardly a letter but demands the marking of some interesting verdict or 
striking phrase. Mrs, Creighton has done her part admirably. And the letters 
themselves, which fill the bulk of the book, are so vigorous and incisive in 
tone, so full of humour and sagacity, so pregnant in judgment of high interests 
and human folly, that the whole thing moves with an astonishing impression 0. 
vigour and vitality.” 








most eee ie 
es 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE F. W. H. MYERS, 


FRAGMENTS OF PROSE AND POETRY. 


By FREDERIC 


W. H. MYERS, 


Author of “Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,” &c. 


Edited by his Wife, EVELEEN MYERS, 


With 4 Portraits, 8vo, 9s. net. [On Monday neat. 


ConTENTS. 


Fragments of Inner Life-—Parentage and Education—Hellenism 
_Christianity — Agnosticism —The Final Faith—Conclusion. 
Obituary Notices. Edmund Gurney—Professor Adams—Robert 


Louis Stevenson—Lord Leighton—The Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone—John Ruskin—Henry Sidgwick—G. F. Watts, R.A. 
Poems. 





—_ 


AUBREY DE VERE: 


A Memoir based on his Unpublished Diaries and Correspondence, 


By WILFRID WARD. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 2 other Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. net. 


Athonzum.— Mr, Ward writes as an expert in the religious movements of 
the nineteenth century, and nothing could be better put than some of the 
about Aubrey de Vere’s relations to these movements to be found in 

the chapter entitled ‘ Oxford, Cambridge, and Rome,’ ¥ 


Standard.—* Out of his private journals and unpublished letters his friend 
and literary executor, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, has fashioned, with unparaded but 
real literary art, a living picture of the poet and thinker who remained to the 
last, so far as the world at large was concerned, a fascinating though elusive 
personality.” 








NEW ROMANCE BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 


By STANLEY 


With Frontispiece. 


Scotsman.—“‘ Not since he wrote ‘A Gentleman of France’ has Mr. Stanley 
Weyman done finer work than that which astonishes and delights us in his new 
romance,..... This is a great book, an ideal tale of adventure, but rising to higher 
reaches of the dramatic and the tragical than the adventure story usually 
seeks or almost ever attains.” 


J. WEYMAN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘It is a breathless chronicle of danger, love, generosity, 
and vengeance, a trophy of imaginative strength and refinement, and a novel 
scarcely surpassed by any of its predecessors from the same pen.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Weyman’s masterly romance...... All his characters 
are alive, and excite our enthusiastic interest to the very end.” 





THE LIFE OF EDNA LYALL (Apa ELLEN 
BAYLY). By J. M. Escreret. With Appreciations by the Bishop of 
Biroy, the Bishop of HeReForD, and others, and 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
5s, net. [On Monday next. 


NOTES ON GERMAN SCHOOLS: wiih 
Special Relation to Curriculum and Methods of Teaching. By WILLIAM 
H, Wincu, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Inspector 
of Schools, Author of ‘‘ Problems in Education.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BERNARDS OF ABINGTON AND 


NETHER WINCHENDON: a Family History. By Mrs. Napier 
Hicerxs. (4vols.) Vols. III. and IV. 8vo,2ls. net. [On Monday next. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH HISTORY 
AND TOPOGRAPHY, mainly of the Seventeenth Century. By C, Litton 
FALKINER, With 3 Maps, 8vo, 18s. net. 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By the Rév. W. 


Fox.ey Norris, M.A., Rector of Barnsley, Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE SILVER LIBRARY.” 
THE CRUISE OF THE “FALCON.” . A 


Voyage to South America in a 30-ton Yacht. By E. F. Knigut, Author 
of ‘The Falcon on the Baltic,” ‘‘ Where Three Empires Meet,” &. With 
2 Maps and 13 Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF 
VICTORIA FROM ITS DISCOVERY TO ITS ABSORPTION INTO 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. By Henry Gries Turner, 
Fellow of the Institute of Bankers, London; Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, London. With Map, 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 





THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 76, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, 5s. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of 
Oxford, 
ConTENTS. 
Apams.—King John and Robert 
Fitzwalter. By J. H. Rounp.-— 


1, ARTI 


RTICLES. 

THE LAST DAYS OF SILCHES- 
TER, By F, HAVERFIELD. 

THE CANON LAW OF THE 
DIVORCE. By the Rev. HERBERT 
Tuurstoy, S.J. 

GREECE UNDER THE TURKS, 
1571-1684, By Wiiu1aM MILLER. 

THE “MAYFLOWER.” By RB. G 


Marspey. 

THE FRENCH LOSSES IN THE 
WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By 
Professor OMAN. 

2, NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 

é First Campaign of Heraclius 
against Persia. By Norman H. 
Barnes,—London and the Com- 
mune, By Professor GEORGE B, 





The Tactics of the Battles of 
Boroughbridge and Morlaix. By 
Professor Tout.—Tithing Lists 
from Essex, 1829-1343. By the 
Rev. ANDREW CLARK, LL.D.—Cor- 
respondence of Archbishop Herring 
mo Lord Hardwicke during the 
Rebellion of 1745. By R. GARNETT, 
C.B., LL.D. Part II1.—The Records 
of the Commissione Feudalein the 
Neapolitan Archives, By BR. M. 
JOHNSTON, 


8. REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


4, NOTICES OF PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS, 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 410. OCTOBER, 1904. 8vo, 68. 


FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. | THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION 

SOME RECENT FRENCH AND! OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN 
ENGLISH PLAYS, GERMANY. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF PRIZE aaa tr CHURCHES AND THE 


LAW. OF PROPERTY. 
THE COMMERCIAL AND FISCAL | MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S PRO- 
POLICY OF THE VENETIAN SALS. 
REPUBLIC. ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN 
BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE, a MY: A RETROSPECT, 


T 
PROSPER MERIMEE, THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. Chaps. ; MIM. By Constance M. Prowse. 


25-30. By Frep WuHIsHAW. y y 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM | 7, eS ae. 


THE INSIDE: WITH SOME 
ADVICE TO NEW MEMBERS, |THE BEAL IMPRESSIONIST. by 
* ALLIE, 


By Dr. R. Farquuarson, M.P. 
IZAAK WALTON AT DROXFORD. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
ANDREW Lana, 


By the Rev. Canon VauGuHan, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKs, 








G. A. HENTY’S LAST STORY. 
BY CONDUCT AND COURAGE: a Story 


of the Days of Nelson. Illustrated by Witt1aM Ratner, B.I, Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


Two New Stories by HERBERT STRA 
Author of “ Tom Burnaby.” 


BOYS OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE: 


of Spain and the Peninsular War. With a Preface by Colonel Wi 
Verner, late Rifle Brigade. Ilustrated by Witiiam Barney, Wyo 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. > inl Large 


KOBO: a Story of the Russo-Japanese War, Tllug. 


trated by Witt1aMm Ratvey, B.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5g, 


By MEREDITH FLETCHER, 
Author of “‘ Every Inch a Briton.” 


JEFFERSON JUNIOR: a School Story, 


trated by J. R. Burgess. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s, 6d, 


NG, 
a Story 


Two New Books by Captain F. S. BRERETON. 
WITH THE DYAKS OF BORNEO: a Tale 


of the Head Hunters. Illustrated by Fritz Bercen. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


A HERO OF LUCKNOW: a Tale of the Indian 
a —_— by Wiit1am Raney, B.I. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 


Tilug. 


Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. With 32 Colour 


Plates and many Black-and-White Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 5s. 


By G. A. HENTY. 
IN THE HANDS OF THE MA 


other Stories. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 


Blackie’s Children’s Annual. 


FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


A Handsome Volume of 192 pages, including 36 Full-page Pictures in full Colour, and over 100 Black. 
and- White Illustrations by the best Artists. Picture Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert), 
THE TOWN’S VERDICT. [Illustrated Edition,} A GIRL’S IDEAL: a Story of a Fortune. Ilys 
large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. trated by R. Hore. Large crown 8vo, olivine edges, 5s. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. By DOROTHEA MOORE. 
HOPE’S TRYST: 2 Story of the Siberian Frontier.| GOD'S BAIRN: a Story of the Fen Country, 


Illustrated by James F. Stoane. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by Pau Harpy. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s, 64° 
By ELIZA F. POLLARD. By G. NORWAY. 
THE WHITE STANDARD: a Story of th| A TRUE CORNISH MAID. 


Maid of Orleans. Illustrated by J. JeELiicor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. extra, 2s. 6d. New Edition. 


NEW EDITIONS IN OUR 3s. Gd. SERIES OF BOYS’ BOOKS. 
By G. A. HENTY. By G. A. HENTY. 


BY PIKE AND DYKE: a Tale of the Rise of the , is 
Dutch Republic. Illustrated by Maywarp Browy. With 4 Maps, crown 8vo, ee eee cae ~ of the Gold 


cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
DEVON BOYS: a Tale of the North Shore. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s, 6d, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. = 


LAYS, aj 








AUTHORS :— 


Florence Coombe 
Clifton Bingham 
Felix Leigh 

Edith Carrington 
A. G. Herbertson 
Sheila Braine, &c. 


La 


ARTISTS ;— 


John Hassall 
Charles Robinson 
Alice Woodward 
Gordon Browne 
H. M. Brock 

R. Millar, &e, 


H. 








Illustrated, cloth 














tea 9 


By CARTON MOORE PARK. 

THE KING OF BEASTS. With 24 Full-page Colour 
Illustrations and many Black-and-White Vignettes, Picture Boards, cloth 
back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 

By HARRY B. NEILSON, 

JOLLY JUMBO _ With 24 Full-page Colour Illustrations 
and many Black-and- White Vignettes, Picture Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 5s. 


By JOHN HASSALL. 

THE OLD NURSERY STORIES AND RHYMES. 
98 pp., each containing a Colour Illustration by Joun Hassauu. Picture 
boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

By HELEN STRATTON. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. With Cover 
and 30 pp. in Full Colour, and many Black-and-White Illustrations by 
HELEN Stratton. Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 





BLACKIE’S LITTLE JAP BOOKS. 


THREE NOVEL BOOKLETS. 


Miniature books of Colour Pictures by CaarLes Rosrnson, bound in Japanese style, each 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE LITTLE JAP DOLLS. THE BOOK OF 
THE BOOK OF THE MANDARINFANTS. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


THE RED LETTER PROSE SERIES. THE RED LETTER POETS. 
Boswell.—JOHNSON’S TABLE TALK. (Selections from Bos- | Alfred Lord Tennyson.—IN MEMORIAM. With an Intro- 


well’s Life of Johnson and the Tour in the Hebrides.) With an Introduc- duction by ALIcE MEYNELL. 
tion by W. A. Lewrs Bettany. S. T. Coleridge—SELECT POEMS. With an Introduction by 
Francis Bacon.—ESSAYS. With an Introduction by FREDERIC Auice MeyNeELL. 
HARRISON, Geor e Herbert. SELECT POEMS, With an Introduction 
.—SELECT ESSAYS. With an Introduction by y his Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. : 
ya ey tenn Lord Byron.—SELECT POEMS. With an Introduction by 


ae ARTHUR Symons. 
Willian: -Cartoion. SELECT, STORIES. John Milton._SELECT POEMS. With an Introduction by 


Professor WALTER RALEIGH. 
_ M. Thackeray._ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. With an In. 
W. See cas ae ith an In-| an Anthology.—A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ANTHOLOGY. 


Selected and Edited, and with an Introduction by ArTHUR Symons, 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 
1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS OF THE RED LETTER LIBRARY POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPAN. 


NIPPON: the Britain of the East. 
A Study in National Evolution. 
By Dr. HENRY DYER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE FAN. 





With an Introduc- 


nT eo 
emmy oa 28 





THE RED LETTER 
SHAKESPEARE. 


A Handy, Dainty, Scholarly Edition for the General Reader and the 
Book-Lover. 


One VotumeE TO Eacu Ptay. 
Cloth, 1s. net ; leather, Is. 6d. net. (Completed in 39 volumes.) 


DAI 











Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Limited, will be ha 
containing particulars of “The Red Letter Library, 
and General Literature, post-free. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


ppy to send a set of their beautifully Illustrated Catalogues and Prospectuses, 
” “Great Novelists ” Series, ‘‘ Standard Two-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books, 
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AN AUTHORISED BIOGRAPHY 
sIR CHARLES WYNDHAM 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON 


and gilt top, with a Photogravure Portrait, and 16 
other Illustrations, 16s, net. 
[On Tuesday next. 


In cloth gilt 





SECOND EDITION 


THE ROMANCE OF ROYALTY 
By FITZGERALD MOLLOY 


yols, 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 2 Photogravure and 
18 other Portraits, 24s. net. 
‘ assment of riches. Truth to tell, there is not a dull 
: a a Ag og the two volumes. Mr. Molloy has produced a singularly 
perestiDg work.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
7 This intensely human record. The author has sorted out his romance 
with consummate skill. This narrative is superbly pictorial.” — World. 


AN IMPORTANT TOPICAL WORK 
TIBET AND THE TIBETANS 


By F. GRENARD 
In handsome cloth gilt, with valuable Map in Colours, 10s. 6d. net. 


In 2 





«Jt is a book of singular interest, and Mr. Grenard’s descriptions of the 
Tibetans are invested with picturesque realism. He had unique opportunities 
of studying the social condition of the people, and his pictures of society— 
religious and secular—are both graphic and instructive.”—Standard. 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





By Mrs. ALEC ‘TWEEDIE 
SUNNY SICILY 


In 1 large handsome vol. cloth gilt and gilt top, with abou: 
130 Illustrations, 18s. net. [Movember Ist. 





“ The French Court during an intensely interesting period.” 


LOUIS XIV. INCOURT AND CAMP 


By Lt.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD 
Author of “ Sidelights on the Court of France” 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with a Photogravure and 
19 other Portraits, 16s. net. 

**Colonel Haggard has performed the wark with much ability, and those 
who read his entertaining pages will have a better idea of the actual world in 
France under Louis XIV. than if they studied hundreds of tomes—erudite 
and dry—by professional historians, dealing with the same period.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF A GREAT WORK 
THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE 


Its Physical Geography, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology, Languages, 

and History 
By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON 

With an Introductory Chapter by the Author, bringing the Work 

up to date. 
In 2 vols. crown 4to, cloth gilt, with 9 Maps, 
over 500 Illustrations, 
and 48 Full-page Coloured Plates from the Author's Paintings, 
24s, net. [4th Thousand. 














PUNCH says :—*“ Life is short, books to be reviewed are multitudinous, and available space in 


Mr. Punch’s columns is exceedingly small, 
up a novel bearing the brand HUTCHINSON, 
true instinct,” 


But my Baronite rarely resists the temptation to take 


They must have a taster of uncommonly quick, 





A SELECTION 


DOUBLE HARNESS 
By ANTHONY HOPE 


“The scope and execution of the book prove Mr. Hope a master.”—Times. 
“Contains some of the most powerful scenes he has ever written. Very 
amusing and immensely clever ; it is a strong book.”—Standard, 


KATE OF KATE HALL 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER and A. L. FELKIN 

“*Kate of Kate Hall’ is a remarkable piece of work. Power, as distinct 
from brilliancy, displays itself from the opening. Plot, characters, back- 
ground, all are firmly conceived and firmly handled. Original thought is to 
be found here, and the depth of that thought is thrown into strong relief by 
the brilliancy which is by no means wanting in the writing.’”’— World, 


TOMMY AND CO 
By JEROME K. JEROME 


“ As invigorating as anything Mr. Jerome has ever done; inimitably told. 
Will give genuine amusement.” — Daily Telegraph 

“Skilfully told; full of quaint things. Interesting, amusing, pleasant; a 
capital companion.” —Times. 


THE SILENT WOMAN 
By “RITA” 


“It is not often that a novel reaches such a high standard of literary merit 
as‘ Rita’s’ latest novel does.” —Scotsman, 


OF THE BEST FICTION. 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. 


NOVELS 
BODEN’S BOY 


By TOM GALLON 


‘Mr. Gallon has returned to his earlier style, the style that served to produce 
‘Tatterley’ (33rd Thousand). The story possesses those blended qualities of 
sentiment and humour by virtue of which Mr. Gallon’s affinity with his great 
model Charles Dickens has obtained general acceptance. In this instance he 
has enriched his gallery of portraits with a number of highly diverting and 
beautifully drawn characters.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SMALILOU 
By J. H. YOXALL, MP. 


“ Full of fire. Mr. Yoxall once more shows his ability to pen a story of 
strong interest.”—Birmingham Post. 


SISTERS 
By ADA CAMBRIDGE 


“A real good novel ; a fresh, breezy hook which we recommend to any in 
search of a novel with some novelty.”—Punch, 


THE UNDERCURRENT 
By ROBERT GRANT 


Author of ‘‘Unleavened Bread.” {| October 25th. 





THE GREATEST WORK ON POULTRY EVER PROJECTED 


Now Complete in Two Handsome Vols. 


OUR POULTRY 


AND ALL ABOUT THEM 
Their Varieties, Habits, Mating, Breeding, Selection, and Manage- 
ment, for Pleasure or Profit 
By HARRISON WEIR, F.R.HS. 
880 pages, with 586 Illustrations, mostly from the Author's Original 
Drawings, including 36 SUPERB COLOURED PLATES. 
In 2 vols., handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 14s. each net, and in 
various leather bindings. 


“The thousands of people who turn over the delightful pages of Mr. 
Harrison Weir's magnum opus will not enjoy it less if they remember that it 
is the consummation of twenty years of loving labour, We congratulate Mr. 

eir upon a gigantic achievement. Of the quality of this work it is not 








necessary to speak.” —Daily Mail, 


“The best all-round book that we have yet seen placed at the 
service of elocutionists.”—Scuoo. Boarp CHRONICLE. 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND REVISED EDITION 


MILES’ STANDARD 
ELOCUTIONIST 


Comprising an Essay on the Principles of Elocution or Public 


Speaking, and the Selection, Study, and Delivery of Recita- 
tions ; a Popular Treatise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene of the Vocal Organs by LENNOX BROWNE, 
F.RCS.; a Chapter on the Art of Introducing Musical 
Accompaniments into Elocutionary Recitals by CLIFFORD 
HARRISON ; and upwards of 500 Pieces, forming a Graduated 
Series for Study, selected from the best Authors. 


By ALFRED H. MILES 


Well bound in large crown 8vo, 640 pages, half-leather, and gilt, 
3s. 6d. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 


34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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ll 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREgg 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY, 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s, net each, 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


Vol. VIII.—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


TIMES,.—“ This book represents the best effort that has yet been made to deal with the French Revolution asa whole in the light of the late 
GUARDIAN.—“ Now we have entirely what we had wished for—a clear, coherent, well-written, accurate account of the great catacly 


its work, its effects,” . 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE ALSO READY: 
Vol. I.—THE RENAISSANCE. Third Impression, 16s. net. 
Vol. II—THE REFORMATION. Second Impression, 16s. net. 
Vol. VIIL—THE UNITED STATES. Second Impression, 16s. net. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance, 
or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. A Prospectus will be sent on application, 








St research,” 
8m, of -its Origin, 





THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. Translated into English Prose by Sir Rionag 


C. JEBB, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity College in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. By Anrrnour Tittey, M.A., Felloy 


and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 15s, net. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. Part I.—Peace. By J. Westiaxz, K.C., LL.D., Whewel 


Professor of International Law in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


A SELECTION OF CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ENGLISH LAW OF Tort 


By C. S. KENNY, LL.D., Reader in English Law in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT. By W. Conntyomy, 


F.B.A., D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, and Vicar of Great St. Mary's, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 


THE NIZAM: the Origin and Future of the Hyderabad State. Being the Le Bas Priz 


Essay in the University of Cambridge, 1904. By RB. PATON McAULIFFE, B.A., Scholar of St. Catharine’s College. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 


WORKE FOR CVTLERS: or, a Merry Dialogue betweene Sword, Rapier, and Dagger, 


Acted in a Shew in the famous Universitie of Cambridge, A.D. 1615. Edited, with Historical zacegne and Glossarial Epilogue, by ALBERT FORBES 
SIEVEKING, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S.. 8.8.C., and Author of ‘The Praise of Gardens.” With Introductory Note by Dr. A. W. WARD, Facsimiles of 
Proclamation of 1613, and 2 Play Bills. Feap. 4to, 5s, net. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH ACCORDING TO THE SEPTUAGINT (CODEX ALEXAN. 


DRINUS). Translated and Edited by R. R. OTTLEY, M.A. I. Introduction and Translation, with a Parallel Version from the Hebrew. Crown $vo 
5s. net. f 


A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON GENESIS II. 4—III. 25. By H. WH. B. Ayu, 


D.D., M.B.A.8., Author of ‘‘ Destination, Date, and Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews.’’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PESHITTA PSALTER ACCORDING TO THE WEST SYRIAN TEXT. Edited, 


with an Apparatus Criticus, by W. E. BARNES, D.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, Hulsean Professor of Divinity. Crown 4to, 12s, net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECCLESIASTES. With Notes and Appendices. By A. H. 


McNEILE, B.D., Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar and Crosse Scholar, Fellow and Theological Lecturer at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Demy 8¥0, 
7s, 6d. net, 





THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE.—CHRISTIAN MORALS. Small 4to, paper boards, £1 1s. net; 


full bound in velvet calf, £1 11s. 6d. net. 
Of this Edition, printed in the Cambridge Type upon Hand-made Paper, 250 Copies have been printed, of which 225 are for sale in England and America, 
and the type has been distributed. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
General Editor: G. W. ProTHeEro, Litt.D. 


EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST. By Sir R. K. Dovctas, Keeper of Oriental Printed 


Books and MSS., British Museum. Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps, 7s. 6d. 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815-1900. By F. H. Sxrivez, F.S.S., H.M.’s Indian 
Civil Service (retired). Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, 6s. ' 
GUARDIAN.—* This is one of the very best volumes of Dr. Prothero’s excellent ‘Cambridge Historical Series,’......The narrative throughout is interesting, 
and it is based on the best information.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The best account yet printed in England of the growth of Russia during the last century...... This book will not only be useful 
to the general reader, but it forms a handy reference-book which any student of the Eastern Question will be glad to have within easy reach.” 





*,* The Cambridge University Press Bulletin Now Ready, No. 3, containing Notes on Books Published by the Cambridge Unwersity 
Press, “The Bulletin” is published early in each University Term, and will be posted free of charge to any address, 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


Lonpon: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the “SPECTATOR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, October 22nd, 1904 











